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NEW FORD V-8* 
AS LOW AS*480-- 


born Piant. 
Taxes, Delivery and Handling, Bumpers, Spare Tire and Accessories additional 


HE 1937 Ford V-8’s are re- 
styled from stem to stern. 


Including models that give Modern V-8 engines in 2 sizes are 


offered. They’re smoother, quieter, 


decidedly increased gasoline far more economical. New self- 


energizing brakes give greater 
stopping power, with easier pedal 
mileage ee All models same yor Bodies are all steel—top, 
sides, and floor welded into one 


wheelbase, same body size. steel unit—rubber-mounted and 
7 fully insulated. Riding comfort is 

The Brilliant85" The Thrifty 60” further improved. Steering is easier. 
Luggage compartments are much 

larger. Interiors are richer . . . See 

and drive these great new modern 

cars today and learn how you can 


spend less..own more 
with a Ford V-8! 
YOUR FORD DEALER 


FRESH NEW LINES! 
RICH NEW INTERIORS! 


Base Price of 85 b.p. De Luxe Fordor Sedan shown above is $640 
AUTHORIZED FORD FINANCE PLANS 


$25 a month, after usual down payment, 
buys any model 1937 Ford V-8 car. Ask 
your Ford dealer about the easy payment 
plans of the Universal Credit Co. 
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The Consumer Is Boss 


Those who criticize the American form of society often 
complain about the large quantity of non-essential goods 
now being produced and sold. They are deeply concerned 
because so much of our national income goes into the man- 
ufacture of cosmetics that do not enhance natural beauty, 
fancy breakfast foods that do not nourish more than plain 
mush, popular books that do not educate, and cigarettes 
that do no one any good. One of the reasons given for the 
desire to change our form of society is to place a curb on 
the production of these and other frivolous things, in order 
that industry may produce more of the things that will im- 
prove our minds and morals. 

The advertising of luxuries is especially condemned 
because it leads some people to spend money for movies 
instead of educational lectures, and automobiles instead of 
homes. Because advertising sometimes helps to persuade 
people to buy mechanical refrigerators when their old ice 
boxes are still serviceable, the whole idea of advertising to 
consumers is called unsound and wasteful. Although most 
people would not agree with this view, it is being preached 
by many social reformers and they should be answered. 


Freedom of Choice in Buying 

One of the underlying principles of democracy is that 
every individual shall be free to spend his income as he sees 
fit, and shall be his own judge as to what is good for his 
welfare, and how to get the greatest satisfaction out of life. 
Every mature man or woman is presumed to know enough 
to decide these things without supervision by self-appointed 
guardians of the public welfare. After all, tastes differ, 
and what is best for one may not be best for another. 

From time immemorial, everyone has had the right 
to make what he thinks the public will want and to place 
it on the market. In advertising his goods, the would-be 
seller merely gives public notice of what he has for sale 
and why he thinks it worth buying. So long as his claims 
are truthful, the advertising serves a useful purpose, making 
it easier for the consumer to choose what he wants from 
the goods of the world. The wider the choice, the better 
we like it. 


Consumer Now in Control 
of Production 


We would deeply resent any interference with our free- 
dom of choice in buying. As yet, there has been no at- 
tempt to pass laws restricting that freedom, but there are 
many reformers who would like to see the use of advertising 
prohibited, which would have much the same effect. No 
one wants to defend untruthful or objectionable advertis- 
ing. There is some of that, just as there are black sheep 
in every walk of life. The great bulk of today’s advertisers 
give us truthful and constructive messages about their prod- 
ucts and how to use them. 

The consumer who does the buying is in complete control 
of what products shall be made and what articles shall be 
discontinued. Advertising helps to put this control in the 
consumer’s hands. That is where it must remain. 


No. 3 in a Series of Short Talks on Advertising 
Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion, Advertising Federation of America and 
Reprinted by Permission. 
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A Valuable Loan 


Service 


Patronized and Appreciated by 
Thousands of School Teachers 


Every school teacher will have a better feeling of security 
if she (or he) will get the facts about the Household 
Finance Loan Plan for school teachers. You will know 
where to go for money, and how to go about borrowing 
it—in case a sudden emergency, or piled up bills should 
require immediate cash that you do not have. 

Four application for a loan at any of the offices listed 
below will receive friendly, courteous attention, with a 
minimum of formality. Just your own signature, no 
security required, small monthly repayments over a long 
period, monthly charge much less than the lawful maxi- 
mum rate. 


we Se , = o" 
A LOAN WHEN NEEDED 


And Helpful Counsel in Money Management 


Many teachers prefer to borrow, when a loan becomes necessary, 
from Household Finance, because here a loan is always part of 
a constructive plan to re-organize the borrower’s financial 
affairs and give him (or her) a fresh start. Household Finance’s 
“Doctor of Family Finances” has helped hundreds of teachers 
to get out of the rut financially so that they may never have to 
borrow again. 

Call at the nearest Household Finance office and look over 
the important pamphlets that mean so much to, and do so 
much for, many thousands of teachers. Even if a loan is not 
— at this time, mail this coupon for free brochure, so you 
will know about our plan in case the need should arise. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CHICAGO— 2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 28 N. Clark St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


ALTON—7th Floor ; 

First Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Main 3300 
AURORA—Suite 507 

Aurora Nat. Bk. Bldg.— Aurora 8445 
BLOOMINGTON—Sth Floor 

Peoples Bk. 


Phone 4765 
CHAMPAIG 
Lincoln 


.— Phone 3410 
Citizens Bank Bidg.—Phone $277 Talcott Bl 
—_ ne ym 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor RIN: Room 1004, 
State Bank Bldg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bldg.—Main 682 
WAUKEGAN—2nd FL, 210 Washington St., Waukegan State Bk. Bldg. —Ont. 7110 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this a wish an immediate loan or not. You never 
know when information will come in handy. If immediate loan is 
wanted, state amount desired. 

bl ee ee ee OO 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(See Addresses Above—Mail to Nearest Office) 


Please mail me free of brochure: “The House’ 
Finance Plan for Teachers.” I wpieestand ‘he = 
places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


GALESBURG—4th Floor, Room 407 
Hill ie Bidg.—6226 Main 
JOLIET—3rd Floor 
Rialto Theater Bldg.—Joliet 6184 
OLINE— 4th /- 
Fifth Ave. Bldg.—Moline 1464 
PEORIA—3rd ft 
mann Bidg.—Phone 4-5177 
R Floor 








Amount I wish to borrow $ 


97 
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FIRST celebration of the Christmas 
festival on its present date, December 
25, was in Rome, 350 a.p. The custom 
of a decorated Christmas tree began 
about 1600 in Germany; not until 1800 
did the custom spread to other countries. 


th al 
NOW ready: Everypay Lirt, Book I 
(list price, 52¢), by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres. Also in this basal series are 
a Pre-Primer and Primer. The new 
first reader, like the phenomenally 
successful previous books, is illustrated 
with large action photographs of real 
children in everyday activities. Do you 
wish descriptive literature? 


A bullet fired at the sun 
from the earth would take 
._# seven years to reach it. 





~_\ 

NEWEST member of the Winston 
Dictionary family, THE Winston Sim- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, con- 
tinues to break all records for universal 
acceptance. Just adopted—by the 
state of Texas—for a period of five years 
for exclusive use in the Seventh Grade. 


te al 
CHEOPS, the great pyramid, is cal- 
culated to weigh 4,883,000 tons; all this 
stone was transported and put into place 
chiefly by human muscle. 


te al 

SELF-DIRECTED study of spell- 
ing in the early grades has done more 
harm than good, according to Tirey, 
Fuqua, and Black, authors of the LiFrE- 
Use SPELLER (just off press). Specific 
helps for teachers and pupils make 
progress sure and easy with this text. 
Available in one volume or in two parts; 
may we send you further information? 


te all 
A MAN weighing 150 pounds on 
the earth would weigh about two tons 
on the sun. Why? See Userut Sci- 
ENCE, Book II, p. 161. Are you using 
this popular series by Weed, Rexford, 
and Carroll? Books I, II, and III, for 
the junior high school years; or Book 
III, Userut ScrENCcE ror HicH ScHoo., 
for the one-year course in general science. 


Only four motor cars were 
registered in the United 
States in 1895. In 1904, only 

“i two in Kansas City—and 
Un they had a head-on collision! 


or 

EDITOR’S SELECTIONS of 
books just published; ideal for school 
libraries and Christmas giving: WaGoNns 
WESTWARD, by Armstrong Sperry, au- 
thor of ALL Sait Set ($2.00) (12-18); A 
Doe aT His HEEL, by Charles J. Finger, 
Newbery Medal winner ($2.00) (12-18); 
CorRPORAL COREY OF THE ROYAL Cana- 
DIAN MounrtTeED, by Jack O’Brien, author 
of StLver CuieEF ($2.00) (13-18). 


arre JOUN CAYLEY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~ + -— 
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Arithmetic 

New Trend Arithmetics by Harry O. Gillet, 
Thomas J. Durell and Fletcher Durell. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 323 E. 23rd 
Street, Chicago. 

The authors of the “New Day Arithmetics” 
bring the products of recent research into 
the classroom in the “New Trend Arithme- 
tics.” Chief among these are many changes 
in grade placement of topics and the building 
up of concepts through a wealth of actual 
pupil experience. Vocabularies are carefully 
controlled and programs for teaching prob- 
lem-solving, for diagnostic testing, and the 
maintenance of skill are offered. 

Third Year. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
306 pages. Price, $0.72. 

Fourth Year. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
306 pages. Price, $0.72. 


English 

Basic English Grammar by G. David 
Houston. Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Cloth. 290 pages. Price, 
$1.32. 

A grammar for the older student, designed 
to develop in him the power of self-correc- 
tion in his own writing and speech. There 
is an abundance of practice exercises for 
drill and review. Recommended for use in 
connection with study of composition. 


Experiences in Thought and Expression by 
Howard Francis Seely. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 221 East Cullerton Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 512 pages. Price, $1.48. 

Here is an effective textbook in composi- 
tion and grammar for secondary school use 
that combines the product of many years ex- 
perience in teaching and supervising the 
teaching of English with selective cognizance 
of the results of recent research. Its provis- 
ion for rich and real experiences in language 
are in keeping with recommendations of the 
report of the Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English. 


Student’s Guide for Literature and Life. 
Book Three (American Literature), by Dud- 
ley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin 
Greenlaw. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. Paper; 172 pages. 

This workbook aims at a more purposeful 
study of American literature, not only for 
enjoyment of reading and broader reading 
interest but also for an understanding and 
appreciation of our own literature as a 
reflection of character, manners, and ideals 
that are essentially American. 


Adventures in Recreation by Weaver Wed- 
dell Pangburn. Foreword by John H. Fin- 
ley. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York. Cloth. 138 pages. 
Price, $0.72. 

This book, which was prepared for the 
National Recreation Association, seeks to 
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make the young person conscious both of 
recreational opportunites for himself and his 
fellows and of the responsibility of the in- 
dividual fér helping to develop the oppor- 
tunities and facilities for recreation in be- 
half of the entire population. It is admirably 
suited for collateral reading in high-school 
courses in the social sciences and physical 
education. 


How to Study by A. M. Jordan. The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston. Cloth. 97 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


The author has culled out the principles 
presented here from a much larger number 
and tried them experimentally. He feels 
that they have demonstrated their power to 
increase the efficiency of the student who will 
follow them conscientiously from five to 
twenty percent. [Illustrations from courses 
in high school are used. 


Reading 


The “Unit-Activity Reading Series” by 
Nila Banton Smith. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 221 E. Cullerton Street, Chicago. 1935. 

This is, to the best of the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, the most recent series of beginning 
readers employing the functional and in- 
trinsic method of teaching reading advo- 
cated by Dr. Arthur I. Gates, and referred 
to by Clarence R. Stone in his recent book, 
Better Primary Reading, as “a method which 
contains the maximum advantages of all 
other methods and a minimum of the dis- 
advantages.” It is a method which in many 
of its essential features Dean Smith herself 
developed in Detroit some years ago. She 
defines the functional method as a “type of 
instruction in which reading shall be taught, 
in so far as possible, as it enters into, or 
flows out of, children’s interests or activities.” 

Accordingly the materials of this series are 
organized into units based on the social 
studies and science topics which are used 
with the highest frequency in primary grades. 
It is the contention of this series that the 
child should be made acquainted with the 
society in which he lives while learning to 
read, rather than using reading content sole- 
ly as a vehicle for acquiring mastery of the 
reading process. 

Desirable attitudes toward reading are 
cultivated by (1) treating subjects highly 
charged with interest for children; (2) by 
providing stories high in such interest factors 
as action, plot, climax, and variety; (3) 
omitting all silent reading and study exer- 
cises from the pages of the books themselves 
so that children may come to look upon their 
readers with the same interest in their con- 
tent as in the content of their storybooks; 
(4) by placing all subtitles in Book Two and 
Book Three in the form of motivating ques- 
tions; (5) by providing games and interest- 
ing procedures in the guides. 

A functional, intrinsic graded program of 
phonic instruction is provided in order to 
build definitely and systematically the ability 
to attack new words successfully. 

Supplementary Pamphlets accompanying 
the various units of the text supply the 
means of further study of the particular 
topic and an enriched program for pupils 
capable of more than the minimal program. 
Practice Pads to accompany the texts af- 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Frank A. Jensen, President 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Evening, December 28 


8:00—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. June Borner. 
8:15—Presentation of Program, Mr. Fred L. Biester, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
8:25—Address by President Frank A. Jensen, “The Ili- 
nois Education Association.” 
Appointment of Committees. 
9:00—Address, “Facing the Future in Education,” Dr. 
Preston Bradley. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 


8:45—Call to order by President F. A. Jensen. 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Mr. J. W. Graham, Chairman. 

9:00—Seating of Delegates. 

9:15—Report of the Director of the National Education 
Association, Mr. J. W. Thalman. 

9:30—Report of Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm. 

9:50—Report of Director of Public Relations, Bernard I. 
Griffith. 

10:10—Report of Executive Secretary, Robert C. Moore. 

10:35—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Borner. 

10:50—Report of Committee on Promoting Prompt Tax 
Payments, Mr. George E. Thompson, Chairman. 

11:10—Report of Committee on Legislation, Mr. Fred 
L. Biester, Chairman. 

11:50—New Business. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 29 


1:15—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Borner. 
100 





PROGRAM 


Eighty-third Annual Meeting 
Illinois Education Association 


Elks Building, Springfield, IIL 
December 28, 29 and 30, 1936 


1:30—Report of Committee on Nominations, Mr. S. B. 
Sullivan, Chairman. 
Election of officers. 

1:45—Report of Committee on Resolutions, Mr. S. B. 
Sullivan, Chairman. 

2:15—Address, “Democracy Through Education,” Mrs. 
Arthur R. Williams. 

2:45—Report of Committee on Co-operation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mr. 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chairman. 

3:00—Address, “The Legion’s Educational Program,” 
Department Commander Matthew J. Murphy. 

3:30—Report of the Treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh. 

3:45—New and Unfinished Business. 

4:00-5:00—Reception of Delegates at William Bishop 
Owen Memorial Building. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Evening, December 29 


7:30—Concert by the Glenbard A Cappella Choir, Mr. 
R. N. Carr, Director. 

8:00—Discussion, “Organization and Financing of the 
Schools”: 
Representing the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Mr. John C. Watson. 
Representing the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor, Mr. Victor A. Olander. 
Representing the Field of Education, Mr. Charles 
H. Judd. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 


8:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Borner. 

9:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training, Mr. 
Karl L. Adams, Chairman. 

9:20—Report of Committee on State School Fund, Mr. 
H. J. Beckemeyer, Chairman. 

9:40—Report of Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Mr. D. 
F. Nickols, Manager. 

10:00—Report of Committee on Larger District Unit, Mr. 
H. H. Schroeder, Chairman. 

10:20—Report of Auditing Committee, Chairman. 

10:35—Report of Committee on Appropriations, Miss 
Susan Scully, Chairman. 

10:55—Report of Board of Directors, Mr. F. A. Jensen, 
Chairman. 

11:20—New and Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 
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Other Meetings 


Allied Organizations 
Committees and Social 
Functions 


Monday Forenoon, December 28 


9:30—Annual State Spelling Contest, State Senate Cham- 
ber. For rules governing this contest, apply to 
the chairman of the committee. Prizes for the 
winners will be awarded at the County Superin- 
tendents’ Association meeting in the afternoon at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

F. R. Isenburg, Chairman, Pekin, 

10:00—Illinois Attendance Officials’ Association, Eight- 
eenth Annual Meeting, Leland Hotel. See pro- 
gram on this page. 


Monday Afternoon 


1:30—County Superintendents’ Association, St. Nicholas 
Hotel. See program on page 122. 

3:00—Meeting of Board of Directors of I. E. A., Office of 
the Secretary, William Bishop Owen Building. 

5:30—Chicago Division dinner, ballroom of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel. Officers of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and the presidents and secre- 
taries of the Divisions are invited as guests of the 
Chicago Division. The Division cordially invites 
also as many other division officers and delegates 
as may care to purchase dinner tickets and notify 
the hotel in advance of their intention to be pres- 
ent. The purpose of this dinner is to promote 
better acquaintance and understanding. 
County Superintendents’ Banquet, St. Nicholas 
Hotel. 

6:00—Illinois City Superintendents’ Association dinner, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29 


12:00 Noon—Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Phi Kappa 
luncheon for members and their friends, Elks 
Club. An interesting program will be arranged. 
Make reservations at the time of registration. 
Women Delegates’ program and luncheon, Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln. Women delegates and all other 
women in attendance at the State Meetings are 
urged to attend. 
Caroline Grote, President, 
Mary Margaret Roach, Secretary. 
5:30—Annual Principals’ dinner sponsored by Spring- 
field Principals’ Club, ballroom, Leland Hotel. 
Speakers will be Dr. Charles H. Judd of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and W. J. Lowry, superintend- 
ent of schools, Springfield. All school adminis- 
trators and executives are invited. Make reser- 
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Fred L. Biester, Chairman Executive Committee 


vations for dinner tickets at $1.00 each at regis- 
tration desk by 2:00 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday. 
Bruce E. Wheeler. 


Chicago Division party and dance in the ballroom 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel after adjournment 
of the evening session. All officers, delegates, and 
members in attendance are cordially invited. 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 30 


12:00 Noon—Delta Kappa Gamma Society luncheon, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. The luncheon will be 
followed by business and committee meetings, the 
main business of which will be the making of 
plans for the national convention to be held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago during Easter vaca- 
tion. Because of the importance of these plans, 
attendance at the Springfield meeting is urged. 
Make reservations for the luncheon by writing Miss 
Grace E. Nix, 817 South Park Avenue, Springfield. 


Illinois Attendance Officials’ Association 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting, Leland Hotel, Springfield, 
Monday, Dec. 28, 1936 
10:00—Registration. 
10:30—Business Meeting. 
11:00—Round Table on Present Attendance Problems. 
12:00—Luncheon. 
1:15—The Child Labor Amendment, Mr. Clarence D. 
Blair, Belleville. 
1:45—Selected Topic, Mr. W. T. Brannom, Geneva. 
2:00—Selected Topic, Mr. W. L. Bodine, Chicago. 
2:30—Reports of Committees, 
Election of Officers, 
Adjournment. 
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Eighty-Third Annual Meeting 


General Information for Delegates 
Directory of Officers, Committees 


R the information of the Division 
h delegates and other members of 
the Illinois Education Association, we 
are publishing the program and the fol- 
lowing facts about the annual meeting 
of the association to be held in Spring- 
field on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, December 28, 29 and 30, 1936. 


Place of Meeting 

All sessions will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Elks Building at 509 
South Sixth Street, which is one block 
east and about two blocks south of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


Headquarters Hotel 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has 
been selected as headquarters hotel 
during the meeting. If you stay at 
this hotel, ask for the special room 
rates offered our members. Teachers 
may enroll there and receive badges 
during the afternoon of Monday, De- 
cember 28, up to 6 o’clock p.m. After 
that the registration office will be 
moved to the lobby of the Elks 
Club building. 


Membership 

Membership is open to all who are 
engaged in educational work. 

The payment of the annual fee of 
two dollars will entitle you to attend 
all sessions of the annual meeting, and 
also to one year’s subscription to the 
ILLtnoIs TEACHER, the official publi- 
cation of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. 

All those who have paid member- 
ship fees in any of the Division meet- 
ings since January 1 of this year will 
be furnished admission badges free of 
any other charge if they present their 
receipts to the Treasurer or enrolling 
officer. Bring your receipts. 


Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative 
Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committee. These are the members 
of the present state association com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Legislation, 
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and Resolutions, elected by their re- 
spective Divisions this year 1936. See 
directory on this and following pages. 

2. All ex-presidents of the state 
association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. These are the presidents elected 
by the several Divisions this year, 
1936, to serve next year, 1937, as 
presidents, but this year as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed 
by each of the Divisions on a basis of 
one delegate for every 100 members 
or major fraction thereof enrolled this 
year. These are the delegates ap- 











DR. PRESTON BRADLEY, the pastor 
of the People’s Church of Chicago for twen- 
ty-five years, is considered one of the most 
forceful and entertaining speakers. Dr. Brad- 
ley has an average attendance in his church 
of 1500 every Sunday morning and the serv- 
ice is broadcast by Station WJJD. From 
the first Sunday in November until May, 
Dr. Bradley has evening services every Sun- 
day and Wednesday, which are not broad- 
cast, but which attract thousands of people. 

Besides his church work Dr. Bradley is 
the Past National President of the Izaak 
Walton League of America. He is active in 
the civic and literary movements in Chicago. 
Dr. Bradley is a man of national promi- 
nence, and is known for his broad vision 
and delightful personality. He is a speaker 
with a real message of interest to his listeners. 

Dr. Bradley has written three books, 
Courage for Today, Mastering Fear, and 
Power from Right Thinking. 
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pointed this year. If any delegate can- 
not attend the state meeting, he should 
assign his duties to some regularly ap- 
pointed alternate who can and will 
attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


Railroad Rates 

The regular rates by the railroads 
for the period of our meeting are as 
low as we can obtain by any other 
plan. Therefore, we need not bother 
with railroad certificates or their vali- 
dation. When you purchase your rail- 
road ticket, ask for the lowest rate that 
the agent will grant for the accommo- 
dations you require. 


Committee on Nominations 

Immediately after adjournment 
Thursday evening the Committee on 
Nominations will meet in the front of 
the auditorium next to the stage. Mr. 
S. B. Sullivan is chairman, and all 
members of the state committees on 
Appropriations, Legislation, and Reso- 
lutions are members. The offices for 
which nominations are to be made are 
as follows: president, first vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, third vice- 
president, and one member of the ex- 
ecutive committee who is to be also 
chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion for three years. The president, 
first vice-president, and member of the 
executive committee will serve also on 
the board of directors. 

This committee should also nomi- 
nate one member of the state examin- 
ing board. 


Directory 


(For a list of the officers of the As- 
sociation, see the title page of this 
magazine. ) 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS: Chair- 
man, Susan Scully, ’37, 6410 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago; Black Hawk, E. H. Hanson, ’37, 
principal of high school, Rock Island; Cen- 
tral, P. C. Kurtz, ’38, high school, Bloom- 
ington; Chicago, Lena Belle Gilligan, ’39, 
5918 N. Knox Ave., Chicago; DuPage Val- 
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MATTHEW J. MURPHY, a native of 
Chicago, was educated in the parochial 
schools of that city. He joined the Chicago 
Police Department in 1922, served several 
years, and is now assigned to the staff of 
the State’s Attorney of Cook County. 

On Sept. 17, 1917, Mr. Murphy enlisted 
as a private in Battery A, 332d Field Ar- 
tillery, and was transferred from that or- 
ganization to overseas duty in the Transpor- 
tation Corps in April 1918, and served in 
France until October 1919. He was honor- 
ably discharged as Master Engineer of the 
Transportation Corps on Nov. 19, 1919. 

Mr. Murphy became a member of Joseph 
Ives Post, American Legion, and in 1925 
joined the Chicago Police Post. He has a 
long and distinguished record of service in 
that Post, as a delegate to state and na- 
tional conventions, and in the Cook Coun- 
ty Council. In 1935 he was elected Senior 
Vice-Commander, and in 1936 he was unani- 
mously elected Commander of the Depart- 
ment of Illinois, American Legion. 

Commander Murphy has a family of wife 
and five children and resides at 4634 Emer- 
ald Avenue, Chicago. 








ley, Mary Egan, ’37, Westmont; East Cen- 
tral, Irving Munson, ’38, superintendent of 
schools, Kankakee; Eastern, F. A. Wilson, 
’39, principal of high school, Arcola; Illinois 
Valley, B. R. Bowden, ’37, superintendent of 
schools, Morris; Lake Shore, E. N. Cassady, 
’38, superintendent of schools, Brookfield; 
Mississippi Valley, E. R. Rogers, ’37, superin- 
tendent of schools, Carthage; Northeastern, 
W. W. Meyer, ’39, superintendent of schools, 
Harvard; Northwestern, F. C. Keeler, ’37, 
county superintendent of schools, Belvidere; 
Peoria, Will Hullinger, ’38, principal of high 
school, San Jose; Rock River, C. B. Mum- 
mart, ’39, superintendent of schools, Pro- 
phetstown; South Central, C. E. Michelman, 
37, principal of high school, Mt. Zion; 
Southeastern, C. T. Cramer, ’38, superintend- 
ent of schools, Olney; Southern, Marvin 
Webb, ’39, county superintendent of schools, 
Mound City; Southwestern, F. F. Stables, 
’37, high school, Mt. Vernon; Western, R. 
R. Simpkins, ’38, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb. 


CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION: Chairman, 
Fred L. Biester, ’36, principal of high school, 


Glen Ellyn; Black Hawk, A. W. Boley, ’38, 
principal of Central School, Kewanee; Cen- 
tral, E. H. Lukenbill, ’39, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Lincoln; Chicago, Fred- 
erick T. Wilhelms, ’38, 7354 Clyde Avenue, 
Chicago; DuPage Valley, V. L. Beggs, °38, 
superintendent of schools, Elmhurst; East 
Central, T. H. €obb, ’39, superintendent of 
schools, Urbana; Eastern, E. H. Taylor, ’37, 
E.1.S.T.C., Charleston; Illinois Valley, J. W. 
Graham, ’38, high school, LaSalle; Lake 
Shore, John W. Thalman, ’39, principal high 
school, Waukegan; Mississippi Valley, Ron- 
ald W. Clark, ’38, principal Webster School, 
Quincy; Northeastern, H. A. Perrin, °37, 
superintendent of schools, Joliet; North- 
western, B. F. Shafer, 38, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport; Peoria, J. A. Hayes, ’39, 
county superintendent of schools, Peoria; 
Rock River, Harold Patterson, ’37, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mount Morris; South 
Central, W. E. Buck, ’38, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Virginia; Southeastern, Roe 
M. Wright, ’39, superintendent of schools, 
Palestine; Southern, C. A. Waller, ’37, super- 
intendent of schools, West Frankfort ; South- 
western, Paul B. Chance, ’38, county super- 
intendent of schools, Salem; Western, G. 
Ray Imbody, ’39, principal of high school, 
Monmouth. 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: Chairman, 
S. B. Sullivan, ’38, principal of high school, 
West Frankfort; Black Hawk, Rilla Bowers, 
39, teacher, Aledo; Central, John A. Kinne- 
man, ’37, LS.N.U., Normal; Chicago, Susan 
Scully, ’38, teacher, 6410 Woodlawn Ave., 








CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD has been 
intimately connected with educational affairs 
in Illinois and the Nation for so long that 
any introduction seems superfluous. Since 
1909 he has been on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and most of that time 
has been head of the Department of Edu- 
cation. He holds degrees from many col- 
leges and universities in America and in 
Europe and is the author of numerous books 
and monographs on educational subjects. 
Many commissions and other bodies appoint- 
ed by state or national authorities to serve 
education have benefited by Dr. Judd’s lead- 
ership in the capacity of chairman or presi- 
dent. 
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JOHN C. WATSON was born in Cham- 
paign County, Illinois. Following his educa- 
tion in the common school he attended 
Eureka College, where he received his A. B. 
degree in 1892. In 1894 he received the de- 
gree of A. B. from Harvard University; and 
in 1900, A. M., and in 1902 Ph. D. from 
the same institution. 

Mr. Watson was a teacher in Menominee, 
Michigan, high school in 1894 to 1896 and 
acted as principal the latter year. From 1896 
to 1899 he taught in the Lake View High 
School in Chicago; in 1902 to 1907 was in- 
structor in Cornell University; from 1910 to 
1917 was professor in the University of Ne- 
vada, and was Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences from 1914 to 1917. He has been em- 
ployed by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion since 1920, and has been director of 
the Department of Taxation and Statistics 
for that association since 1923. Since 1925 
he has been very active and capable in look- 
ing after state legislation for his organization. 

Mr. Watson is a member of the American 
Philological Association, the National Tax 
Association, and the American Statistical 
Association. 








Chicago; DuPage Valley, F. C. Fenton, ’39, 
superintendent of schools, Bensenville; East 
Central, F. M. Peterson, °37, principal of 
high school, Monticello; Eastern, F. E. 
Crawford, °38, superintendent of schools, 
St. Elmo; Illinois Valley, M. E. Steele, ’39, 
superintendent of schools, Mendota; Lake 
Shore, B. E. Gordon, ’37, assistant principal 
of high school, LaGrange; Mississippi Val- 
ley, Laura Calloway, ’39, Barry; Northeast- 
ern, O. V. Walters, ’38, principal of high 
school, Aurora; Northwestern, H. C. Muth, 
39, principal Abraham Lincoln Junior High 
School, Rockford; Peoria, H. L. Dyar, ’37, 
county superintendent of schools, Eureka; 
Rock River, C. R. Williams, ’38, superintend- 
ent of schools, Waterman; South Central, 
J. O. Austin, ’39, principal of high school, 
Athens; Southeastern, M. N. Todd, ’37, 
superintendent of schools, Lawrenceville; 
Southern, L. E. Etherton, ’38, county super- 
intendent of schools, Murphysboro; South- 
western, W. W. Krumsiek, ’39, principal of 
high school, Edwardsville; Western, W. S. 
Perrin, "37, principal of high school, Wyo- 
ming. 
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VICTOR A. OLANDER became a sailor 
when a mere boy. After fourteen years’ work 
in that capacity, he became an officer in the 
International Seamen’s Union of America, 
and soon advanced to the position of inter- 
national secretary-treasurer, the chief execu- 
tive position of the Union, which he held 
until his resignation about eight months 
ago. He has served also as secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor for 
twenty-two years and still holds that office. 

Mr. Olander has served his country in 
many capacities. During the World War, he 
served as a member of the War Labor Con- 
ference Board, the National War Labor 
Board, the Illinois State Council of Defense, 
and Appeal Board No. 1 of the Selective 
Service. Later he was appointed on Gover- 
nor Emmerson’s Tax Conference, and on 
Mayor Cermak’s Advisory Committee, and 
served on the executive committee of both 
these bodies. His most recent public posi- 
tions have been membership on the [Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission and as labor 
advisor on four or five pending codes. 

Victor Olander is one of the best informed 
men in America on labor problems and the 
labor movement, and is sincerely in sym- 
pathy with the principle that the State shall 
provide for giving a good common school 
education to all the children. 


Directory : 


(Continued from page 103) 
Special Committees 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING: Chair- 
man, Karl L. Adams, president N.1.S.T.C., 
DeKalb, ’36; Harry Taylor, principal of high 
school, Harrisburg, ’36; Carrie Barnes, Hay- 
Edwards School, Springfield, °36; Butler 
Laughlin, president Chicago Normal College, 
36; Henry H. Hagen, principal Crane Tech- 
nical H.S., Chicago, °36; Winifred Matthews, 
1325 Wilson Ave., Chicago, ’°36; R. G. Buz- 
zard, president E.1.S.T.C., Charleston, °36; 
T. Arthur Simpson, 703 N. County St., Wau- 
kegan, '36; T. H. Cobb, superintendent of 
schools, Urbana, ’37; L. W. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, ’37; Leilah Emer- 
son, principal Jefferson School, Bloomington, 
37; John A. Strong,* Oak Park, ’37; Irving 
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F. Pearson, county superintendent of schools, 
Rockford, °37; W. P. Morgan, president 
W.1S.T.C., Macomb, °38; R. W. Fairchild, 
president I.S.N.U., Normal, ’38; Roscoe Pul- 
liam, president S.I.S.N.U., Carbondale, ’38; 
E. O. Melby, College of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, 38; William 
Harris, superintendent of schools, Decatur, 
38. 
*Deceased. 


Committee on Larcer District Unit: 
Chairman, H. H. Schroeder, °36, Dean 
I.S.N.U., Normal; L. A. Tuggle, 36, county 
superintendent of schools, Danville; B. F. 
Shafer, ’37, superintendent of schools, Free- 
port; Roy V. Jordan, ’37, superintendent of 
schools, Centralia; Bruce Merwin, 38, 
§.I1S.N.U., Carbondale; B. C. Moore, ’38, 
Lincoln College, Lincoln; O. F. Patterson, 
38, Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield. 


CoMMITTEE ON STATE ScuHoort Fwunp: 
Chairman, H. J. Beckemeyer, '36, superin- 
tendent of schools, Hillsboro; Robert C. 
Keenan, °36, 2465 East 74th Place, Chicago; 
V. L. Nickell, ’38, superintendent of schools, 





Champaign; J. L. Buford, ’38, principal of 
high school, Johnston City; E. L. Coberly, 
38, Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield; E. H. Lukenbill, ’37, 
county superintendent of schools, Lincoln. 


Committee To Stupy Ways anp MEANS 
or Promotinc Prompr Tax PAyMENTs: 
Chairman, George E. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Charles; Frederick T. 
Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Avenue, Chicago; Ray 
E. Cheney, superintendent of schools, River 
Forest; Elbert Fulkerson, principal of high 
school, Carterville; E. A. Curry, high school, 
Kankakee; G. H. Richert, high school, Rock- 
ford; Howard Bosley, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WirTH ILLI- 
NOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 
Chairman, Floyd T. Goodier, I.S.N.U., Nor- 
mal; F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago; Otis Keeler, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field; Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, 808 Hester 
Avenue, Normal; Mrs. Paul E. Madden, 1108 
W. Nevada St., Urbana; Mrs. Holland Flag- 
ler, 9726 Vanderpoel Ave., Chicago . 








Musical Organization 
and Director 


RAYMOND N. CARR, Director Glen- 
bard Township High School A Cappella 
Choir, who has had a wide experience as a 
music educator, has pioneered in many mod- 
ern branches of music education, including 
the high school a cappella choir movement. 

Mr. Carr had his training chiefly in 
Northwestern University and the American 
Conservatory. His book Building the School 
Orchestra is well known in music education 
circles. His compositions have been heard 
over the air-waves and in the sound films. 


THE A CAPPELLA CHOIR of Glen- 
bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Il- 
linois, has appeared before many notable 
audiences, including Orchestra Hall, Chicago; 
and has broadcast over a coast-to-coast net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Their repertoire includes both accom- 
panied and unaccompanied sacred and secu- 
lar numbers. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Committee on Resolutions of 


LEA, October 31, 1936 to be submitted to 
the Representative Assembly, December, 1936 


introduction 

THE PLACE oF EpucaTion—We re- 
assert our conviction that the only per- 
manent foundation for real democracy 
is an educated and intelligent public 
mind. With the industrial, economic, 
and social organization in our country 
growing more complex, the obligation 
for the development of a better and 
keener understanding of our democ- 
racy on the part of American youth 
becomes increasingly greater. We be- 
lieve that the fulfillment of that obli- 
gation is possible only when every 
child, regardless of race, belief, eco- 
nomic status, residence or physical 
handicap, shall have the opportunity 
for the fullest development in mental, 
moral, and physical health and in the 
attitudes, knowledge and skills that 
are essential to individual happiness 
and effective citizenship in a democ- 
racy. We believe that the opportunity 
for such development is best afforded 
by the public schools. 


Finance 

STATE FINANCIAL SupPporT—Any ade- 
quate system of public education is 
dependent upon adequate financial 
support. We know that gross inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity prevail 
in the state of Illinois because of the 
tremendous differences that exist in 
the assessed valuations, per student 
enrolled, in different school districts. 
We believe that the financial program 
set up by the Legislative Committee 
of the Illinois Education Association 
is the minimum program that can be 
accepted in Illinois and we affirm our 
support of that program in its entirety. 
We urge the enactment of immediate 
legislation to provide funds to meet 
that program and thus to prevent the 
closing of many schools in our State. 


FEDERAL Arp—We believe that a com- 
bination of national and state support 
for public schools is necessary to pro- 
vide equitable and adequate educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the 
Nation and in all sections of the vari- 
ous states. 
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The Federal Government should, in 
accordance with the following prin- 
ciples, give assistance to the states for 
the support of public education. 

A. Appropriations should be made 
directly by Congress to the 
states; 

B. The funds should be distributed 
to the states by methods pre- 
scribed by law and not at the 
discretion of any federal official ; 

C. The states in turn should use 
these funds in accordance with 
their respective constitutions and 
statutes in whatever way in their 
judgment will best serve the edu- 
cational needs of their people; 

D. ‘Administration, supervision, and 
control of education should be 
specifically reserved for the 
states; 

E. New legislation should not dis- 
turb federal grants already be- 
ing made for education. 

We urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the early passage of leg- 
islation in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. To this end we especially en- 
dorse the Harrison-Fletcher bill intro- 
duced in the Second Session of the 
74th Congress as Senate Bill 4793 and 
House Resolution 13021 entitled, “A 
Bill to promote the general welfare 
thru appropriation of funds to assist 
the states and territories in providing 
more effective programs of public edu- 
cation.” 


Tax CoLLections—In some sections 
of the State there has been little im- 
provement during the past year in the 
percentage of taxes collected. Some 
counties show a heavy tax delinquency. 
Schools in those counties are operating 
on a greatly reduced budget and bank 
credit has often been denied. Teachers 
are going unpaid, and in some sec- 
tions boards of education have actually 
taken steps toward the closing of their 
schools for the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1937. Meanwhile courts and 
government agencies have acted very 
slowly in securing increased collections, 
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We demand that adequate steps be 
taken on the part of legal authorities 
to bring about increased tax collec- 
tions, and we urge that the Commit- 
tee on Tax Collections of the Illinois 
Education Association exert a more ac- 
tive influence during the coming year, 
and that the matter of tax collections 
be made a definite part of our public 
relations program. 


Tax Base—We believe that, because 
of the inequalities in assessed valua- 
tions and because of the ease with 
which intangible property escapes the 
tax assessor, a general property tax as 
the basis of governmental revenue is 
no longer adequate. Under the present 
system an unfair burden of taxation 
is thrown on the holder of tangible 
property, while billions of dollars 
worth of intangible property go un- 
taxed each year. We re-assert, there- 
fore, that the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation will support the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment permitting 
a graduated income tax in Illinois such 
as is used by many other states and by 
the Federal Government. 


Tax DistrrpuTion—We believe that 
a thorough interpretation of the dis- 
tribution of the tax dollar, to the end 
that taxpayers will be more familiar 
with the variety and quality of public 
services provided, should be a part of 
our public relations program. 


The Teacher 


Support oF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
~—The programs of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association and its various Divi- 
sions have grown to such dimensions 
that the support of every teacher in 
the State is needed for these organ- 
izations. We urge every Division, 
therefore, to set a goal of 100 percent 
enrollment in these teacher organiza- 
tions for the year 1937. 


Support OF INCREASED ACTIVITIES— 
Because of the increased demands be- 
ing made upon the offices of the IIli- 
nois Education Association and the 
various Divisions; because of the mul- 
tiplicity of services they are being 
called upon to perform; because of the 
addition of a Public Relations Depart- 
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@ JUNE E. BORNER, a native of Michi- 

gan, received the degree of B.CS. at 
Albion College, and did graduate work at 
Northwestern University and at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. For the past nineteen 
years he has been orchestra director for the 
Rockford High School, and has served also 
as director of evening schools and as song 
leader at Rotary and Exchange clubs. He 
has received recognition by the National 
Society of Arts and Sciences for doing dis- 
tinguished work in the educational field of 
music. 





ment to the other regular services of 
the state Association and the Divi- 
sions, the revenue derived from the 
present annual dues is no longer suffi- 
cient to carry on the work of the As- 
sociation. 

We, therefore, recommend a change 
in Article 4 of the Constitution to pro- 
vide for annual dues of $3.00 per mem- 
ber, divided equally between the state 
Association and the local Divisions. 


TEACHER WELFARE—No educational 
system can be better than the teach- 
ers it provides. Teachers are profes- 
sional workers with certain responsi- 
bilities and rights. The interests of the 
child and the profession require: 


A. Teachers of sound character and 
good health who have been effec- 
tively trained for the services 
which they are to perform; 


B. Teachers with thorough prepara- 
tion, rich in cultural, profession- 
al, and subject matter content 
and adapted to the demands of 
the actual services; 


C. That, since teachers in many 
high schools are required to teach 
classes in highly unrelated fields, 
and since this is often not con- 
ducive to sound scholarship and 
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the development of effective 
teaching techniques, we compli- 
ment the accrediting agencies for 
their zeal in improving this con- 
dition and we pledge our coop- 
eration to the teachers’ colleges 
and to all other agencies to fur- 
ther improve this work; 


D. Teachers with a _ professional 
attitude with regard to self-im- 
provement ; 


E. Teachers who are guaranteed 
their constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, press and 
assembly ; 


I. The teacher’s conduct outside 
the school should be subject 
only to such controls as those 
to which other responsible 
citizens are subjected; 


II. Teachers must have the 
privilege of presenting all 
points of view without danger 
of reprisal by school authori- 
ties or by pressure groups 
within the community; 


III. Teachers must have the 
right to teach the truth with- 
out fear of political interfer- 
ence of any sort; 

F. Teachers who know the protec- 
tion of tenure and adequate sal- 
aries and who are guaranteed re- 


tirement security through a 
workable retirement annuity 
plan. 


CERTIFICATION—We believe that the 
welfare of the children in the schools 
of the State demands the increased 
teaching efficiency that will be provid- 
ed by a higher standard of certifica- 
tion. We endorse the recommendation 
of the legislative committee on the 
certification of teachers. In order to 
secure better teachers we recommend 
that the teachers’ colleges and all oth- 
er institutions educating teachers take 
steps to promote the selection of such 
students of quality as, on the basis of 
scholarship, character and personal 
qualities, will eventually enhance the 
teaching profession. 


Public Relations 


STATE DEPARTMENT—We believe that 
public support for the program of the 
schools and for legislation to improve 
conditions of the schools can be had 
only when the public is kept informed 
of the benefits derived from the schools 
and the reasons for the improvements 
asked, We believe that a desirable pro- 
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gram of public relations can emerge 
from educating children on the im- 
portance of the school while they are 
still in school. To this end we believe 
that a continuous and vigorous cam- 
paign of public relations must be car- 
ried on throughout the entire State. We 
commend the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Education Association for the 
establishment of a Department of Pub- 
lic Relations and pledge our support 
to its program. 


Pusiic RELATIONS WITHIN THE Dt- 

vIsions—We believe that it is impera- 

tive that teachers and laymen through- 
(Continued on page 126) 











GERTRUDE NEVINS WILLIAMS was 
educated at Deerfield-Shields High School 
and the University of Wisconsin. Later she 
served two years in the same high school 
as teacher of physical training. 

Her husband is Arthur R. Williams, who 
was vice-principal of the high school where 
she taught, and is now director of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the Illinois State 
Normal University. They have two sons, 
one of whom is doing graduate work in 
architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the other is at home. 

Mrs. Williams has long been active in 
civic and philanthropic work. She has served 
on the board of Victory Hall, a boys’ home, 
as vice-president of the McLean County 
Leagué of Women Voters, and in various 
capacities in Parent-Teacher organizations. 
She has recently been re-elected to serve a 
second term as president of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. She is also 
a member of the board of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

She is in constant demand as a lecturer, 
and is giving as much time as she can spare 
to speaking before Women’s Clubs, Farmers’ 
and Teachers’ Institutes, and graduating 
classes. For the past two summers she has 
been one of a group of speakers to address 
a class in Pupil Personnel and Guidance at 
Northwestern University. 
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The Certification of Teachers 


in Illinois 


By LEONARD E. LOOS 


Department of Education 
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AN teaching be advanced to a 
professional level in Illinois that 
will generally insure modern instruction 
for the school children and protect 
them from the experimentation of the 
immature, the inadequately educated, 
and the job-holder without professional 
motive? 

Interested citizens and educators will 
be discussing this and other questions 
related to certification of teachers as 
the time approaches for the General 
Assembly to meet in 1937. Undoubt- 
edly a bill will be introduced to replace 
the Act approved June 25, 1929, be- 
cause that iaw sanctions practices that 
leave Illinois well in the rear of the 
procession of states. 

Provisions of the recent House Bill 
No. 1137° may be carefully considered 
as the basis for the formulation of a 
new proposal. Although that proposed 
plan would have improved the situation 
materially, leaders in the schools of 
the State will now have time to refine 
the scheme of certification still further. 
Thoughtful examination of the pro- 
posed plan of certification leads to 
questions like the following: 

Should distinctions in standards for serv- 
ice in the elementary and high schools be 
perpetuated ? 

Should the present minimum, age, 18 years, 
be increased ?* 

Should it be possible for persons with only 
two years of education beyond high school 
to be certified to teach? 

Should life certificates be issued, especially 


so early in the career of a teacher? 
Would the proposed supervisory certifi- 


“SL. R. Grimm, “The io eg Law,” 
Illinois Teacher, XXIV ( 1936), 

*H. B. 1137 provided that the A age be 
increased to twenty years. 


Some problems facing education in Illinois are 
best met through an adequate certification act 





cates stimulate broad professional prepara- 
tion of the educational leaders for tomor- 
a schools? 

Do plans so far presented offer sufficient 
incentive to professiondl improvement by 
teachers in service? 

How wise are the suggested requirements 
(or lack of requirements) for preservice 
practical experience through directed student 
teaching? 

Does a teacher of a “special subject” need 
any less professional preparation and under- 
standing than another teacher? 

Why has it been proposed to require less 
professional study of a high-school teacher 
than that demanded of an elementary school 
teacher ? 

The National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers revealed that teachers 
“are expected, in addition to having 
more information in more teaching sub- 
jects, to know: child psychology, the 
psychology of teaching and learning, 
the principles of curriculum construc- 
tion, the psychology of character for- 
mation, the use and interpretation of 
tests and scales, the educational sta- 
tistics necessary to perform simple ex- 
periments and to read professional jour- 
nals, the history and philosophy of ed- 
ucation, and the potentialities and re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher and the 
school with regard to the existing so- 
cial order.’” 

Today’s demands upon teachers are 
in contrast to the requirements set up 
by the Illinois General Assembly on 
March 30, 1874: School Law, Sec. §0. 
“No teacher shall be authorized to 
teach a common school . . . who is not 
of good moral character and who does 
not possess a certificate . . . granted 
upon due examination . . . in orthog- 
raphy, reading in English, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, modern 
geography, the elements of the natural 
sciences, the history of the United 
States, physiology, and the laws of 
health.” These requirements practical- 
ly defined the functions legally ascribed 
to schools in those days. The same Sec- 
tion 50 of the School Act said: “Every 
school established under the provisions 


2E. S. Evenden. The National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, VI (1933) No. 10, 
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of this Act shall be for the instruction 
in the branches of education prescribed 
in the qualifications of teachers, and in 
such other branches, including vocal 
music and drawing, as the directors and 
voters ... may prescribe.” 


Minimum Standards 
and Rural Education 


In Illinois, an applicant for a provi- 
sional or limited elementary school cer- 
tificate needs to present only five se- 
mester hours of professional education.” 
Is such a one qualified to fulfill the 
obligations of a teacher to the boys and 
girls and the community to be served? 
Under possible loose administration of 
the law, an applicant for a certificate 
would not need even to have attended 
a “higher institution of learning” be- 
cause there is permission in the present 
Act to take a “preliminary examina- 
tion” to determine “equivalent prepa- 
ration.’ 

In view of the increased standards 
of professional preparation that urban 
communities have established for teach- 
ers, it is presumed that most of the less 
educated applicants for certificates ex- 
pect to work in rural school situations. 
It is very unlikely that parents in rural 
areas will continue to be satisfied with 
inferior professional service in educa- 
tion. When their children need surgical 
service, they expect the doctor to be as 
well qualified as the one who operates 
upon ill persons in cities. 

Professor Mabel Carney of Colum- 
bia University recommends that lim- 
ited certificates good only in rural 
schools be issued to those who have 
specialized for that service and that 
such certificates not be issued to oth- 
ers.” This suggests that study might 
well be directed upon the question of 
whether there is a need for such certi- 
fication in Illinois, which is famous for 
its rural schools. On the other hand 
A. B. Meredith, in the Elementary 

” *The School Lew of Illinois, (1938) 176, Sec. 6. 

Sec. 10. 


4] bid., 
National ‘Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
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School Journal of January, 1929, states 
that a study of 295 one-teacher Con- 
necticut schools revealed no significant 
differences in the teaching problems 
in them and in urban schools. The only 
distinguishing difference in the curric- 
ula for the preparation of such teachers 
related to administration of rural 
schools. The.National Survey simply 
points out the need for high standards 
of certification for rural teachers. 

Those who write the new bill for the 
General Assembly probably will con- 
sider a plan for gradually increasing 
the number of years of higher educa- 
tion and professional preparation ac- 
ceptable as minimum standards for 
certification. This could be done by 
setting a future date, after which no 
teaching certificates of any kind would 
be issued on the basis of two years of 
education above the high school, an- 
other date after which no certificate 
would be issued upon less than three 
years of professional education, and a 
final date after which four years of 
recognized, well-planned professional 
education would be the minimum for 
any certificate. 

Eight million American young peo- 
ple near the age of twenty have never 
been employed. Would this not indicate 
that the present 18-year minimum age 
for securing a teaching certificate could 
be raised to 21 years without danger 
of creating a shortage of teachers? This 
change would result in beginning teach- 
ers of more maturity, responsibility, 
and professional preparation. 


Standards for Elementary 
and Secondary Teachers 


Substantially different professional 
requirements were set up for high- 
school teachers’ certificates and for ele- 
mentary school teachers’ certificates 
described in the recently proposed plan. 
A kindergarten-primary teacher would 
be required to have what amounts to 
84 semester hours of special profes- 
sional education in her four years of 
college work while for a high-school 
teacher there would be no statutory 
minimum of professional education and 
no requirement of directed student 
teaching. Supposedly, the requirement 
of college graduation is to be a safe- 
guard against intrusting high-school in- 
struction to the less qualified. At the 
same time it was proposed to permit 
persons with comparatively little the- 
oretical professional preparation (10 
semester hours) and no directed experi- 
ence to attempt the instruction of im- 
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mature children in elementary school. 
One sentence from the National Sur- 
vey bears upon the discrepancies: “The 
distinction between standards for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers must 
be removed.” 

What are some of the effects of per- 
mitting lower standards of certification 
for elementary school teachers? One of 
the first is that intelligent and capable 
students are induced to favor a high- 
school teaching career. If this leaves 
elementary school teaching in the hands 
of the less talented, it is unfortunate 
for the younger children. 

Another result of discrimination is 
the undervaluing of elementary educa- 
tion in the eyes of the public. If pro- 
fessional educators deny it the impor- 
tance it deserves, elementary education 


-will continue to suffer from lack of sup- 


port and regard equal to that accorded 
the high schools of most communities. 

A curious spectacle is provided when 
small children, who are less skilled in 
fundamentals and less capable of self- 
help and direction than high-school stu- 
dents, are placed in charge of the least 
educated teachers in a school system. 
The lack of leadership in elementary 
education is witnessed by the fact that 
the sad humor of this situation is not 
appreciated. 


A further effect of low certificating 
standards is best seen in the lean 
years. At the very time when teach- 
ers’ economic status should be pro- 
tected, easy certification invites an in- 
flux of individuals from other occupa- 
tions and of students who have been 
studying for other professions. 

A number of characteristics and pos- 
sibilities of the proposed high-school 
certificates are interesting to examine. 
In view of the probable future devel- 
opment of the junior college, it may be 
asked whether the scope of the high- 
school certificate is sufficient. The jun- 
ior colleges are an outgrowth of sec- 
ondary education. Under H.B. 1137 
the high-school certificate would have 
been valid only through grade 12. 
Nevertheless, it would include seventh 
grade instruction, which, in Illinois, is 
not a part of secondary education. 

The “blanket type” of high-school 
certificate was proposed. Except for 
the restrictions of the regional accred- 
iting agency, high-school teachers 
could, legally, instruct children in sub- 
jects they themselves had not studied. 
Should the certificate indicate the fields 
of preparation? Under a blanket cer- 





*Ibid., VI, 65. 


tificate, a high-school algebra teacher 
could instruct in natural science or 
other fields in which he had little prep- 
aration; but he would be technically 
unqualified to teach arithmetic in the 
middle grades because of lacking the 
professional courses to qualify for an 
elementary certificate. 

The only statutory requirement 
planned for the issuance of this general 
high-school certificate was completion 
of 120 semester hours of college courses, 
without analysis of quality, and inclu- 
sion therein of three subject groups of 
sixteen semester hours each. It was 
further proposed that the state exam- 
ining board prescribe the number and 
kind of professional courses. This is 
in contrast to the certainty with which 
fully preparedt elementary school 
teachers would have been required to 
have twenty-nine semester hours of 
professional courses (including five se- 
mester hours of student teaching). 


“Special Subject” Certificates 


A separate philosophy of integration 
seems to lie behind the proposed “spe- 
cial subject” certificate, which would 
permit the holder to ply his specialty 
in grades one to twelve (but not in kin- 
dergarten, fortunately). In spite of 
the wide scope of this certificate its is- 
suance would require only about one- 
half the amount of professional educa- 
tion demanded of an elementary school 
teacher. It is difficult to understand 
how fifteen semester hours of profes- 
sional preparation qualifies special 
teachers in instructional methods ap- 
plicable to the needs of children from 
six to twenty. To be certified for life 
in his chosen field, the special teacher 
would have needed to earn only five 
more semester hours in professional 
work while specializing further for a 
master’s degree. 

There was no definite assurance in 
the plan that special subject teachers 
would have a broad background of 
general education or even another 
teaching field. These facts should be 
considered because of the relatively 
few full-time special subject positions: 
Too confined preparation of these 
teachers would have two results: (1) 
Many of those certificated could not 
get jobs because small schools can not 
support specialists. (2) Subjects of cul- 
tural and vocational value would have 
to be omitted from many school cur- 
ricula because versatile teachers would 
not be available. 


tThat is, entitled by the ions of H. B. 1137 
to a certificate issued on A. 
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Supervisory Certificates 


A need of the schools and the tend- 
ency in leading states is to effect an 
upgrading in all levels of teaching 
service. However, it was proposed (H. 
B. 1137) to issue supervisory certifi- 
cates on the basis of four years of col- 
lege work and upon the completion of 
four years of teaching. The designated 
professional course requirement, twen- 
ty semester hours, was less than for 
elementary and kindergarten teachers. 
This type of certificate should be is- 
sued only to those with five years of 
collegiate and professional education, 
including three years of definite prep- 
aration for educational service. Also, 
it should require preparation in both 
elementary and secondary education 
because the supervisory certificate car- 
ries authority for discharging the high- 
est responsibilities of either or both. 
Otherwise, there is no justification for 
a general supervisory certificate. 

Illinois will be a long time in bridg- 
ing the gap between its grade schools 
and its high schools unless by certifi- 
cation requirements encouragement is 
given for educationists to acquire broad 
outlook and more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the public school system 
and its social implications. 


Life Certificates 


Although the life supervisory certi- 
ficate is obviously intended to designate 
those who have attained a thorough 
command of the professional phases of 
education, the conditions outlined for 
the issuance of life certificates would 
permit subject-matter specialization 
that would, in many cases, practically 
unfit the holder for general supervision. 

Is not the State too hasty in award- 
ing life certificates? One function of a 
good plan of certification is to encour- 
age professional growth of teachers in 
service. Prescott of Rutgers contends 
that life certificates should be issued 
only after about ten years of successful 
teaching, and that, during that period, 
recertification should be necessary 
about every three or four years upon 
evidence of professional growth." 

Granting of life certificates is on the 
decrease. A number of states, includ- 
ing New York, issue none at all. 

The former House Bill No. 1137 
provided for awarding life supervisory 
certificates after only four years of 
teaching (probably in one field or 
grade) and completion of the master’s 


TDaniel A. Prescott, —_ aks of Ns. 
re 1933. vai 
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degree, including only six semester 
hours of professional education on the 
graduate level. The master’s degree 
presented for this certificate, or for an 
elementary or high-school life certifi- 
cate, could represent specialization or 
rambling in any fields of study that the 
teacher enjoyed, whether related to 
public school teaching or not. 


Student Teaching Prerequisite 


Directed student teaching should be 
consistently required as a prerequisite 
to all certificates. The proposed bill 
required it only for elementary teach- 
ers. “That directed student teaching 
is an essential part of the education of 
teachers is axiomatic. Practically all 
studies seem to show that directed 
teaching is considered the most essen- 
tial phase of the teacher-education 
process. An adequate program of stu- 
dent teaching should provide the in- 
tending teacher with experience in all 
of the more important activities and 
duties of the teacher.’” 

Student teaching is a valuable part 
of the education of elementary teach- 
ers. Observation, participation, and ac- 
tual student teaching are no less impor- 
tant in the preservice preparation for 
high-school teaching, which tradition 
holds more technical. “The teacher in 
the secondary school of today and to- 
morrow, no less than the elementary 
teacher, needs to be professionally 
trained as well as educated. The ele- 
mentary teacher, no less than the high- 
school teacher, needs to be educated 
as well as trained.” Dr. Myers, from 
whom the foregoing is quoted, was in- 
strumental in establishing the New 
York state requirement of twelve se- 
mester hours of student teaching. This 
amount is similar to the student teach- 
ing some other eastern states demand. 


Recommendations of the 
National Survey 


States should observe the recommen- 
dations of the National Survey as soon 
as they possibly can. “Before 1940 a 
large majority of the states could and 
should require four or five years of 
preservice preparation for all elemen- 
tary teachers, including rural teachers, 
and five years of preparation for high- 
school teachers.’” There is already a 
demand for the education of teachers 
to extend six years beyond the high 
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school." When this level of profes- 
sional excellence is reached, teaching 
will compare favorably as a profession 
with law and medicine. 

When new standards of certification 
are considered for this State, careful 
attention should be given to all of the 
recommendations of the National Sur- 
vey. The following are samples of the 
many useful suggestions: Standards 
and state regulations for the certifica- 
tion of teachers should be expressed in 
terms of total patterns which would in- 
sure the possession of the desired pro- 
fessional elements.” All prospective 
teachers should be required to have 
supervised practice teaching before cer- 
tification.” Curricula for teachers 
should be largely prescribed.“ The 
preparation of rural teachers should be 
made a major professional problem.” 
The states need to cooperate in the so- 
lution of twenty major problems in 
teacher education and certification 
pointed out in the survey.” 


Ilinois Needs a Modern Plan 


It has been the purpose of this paper 
to discuss elements of the problem of 
teacher certification in Illinois, to point 
out some inconsistencies in present 
practice and in proposals to improve it, 
as well as to allude to trends and the 
opinions of authorities in the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. No at- 
tempt is made here to promote a plan 
of certification. A modern plan should 
be developed through the cooperative 
deliberations of educational leaders of 
the State. That plan should be so con- 
sistent, so comprehensive, and so evi- 
dently beneficial to the school children 
that it will receive the cordial approval 
of the General Assembly and the Gov- 
ernor, thus placing Illinois in a posi- 
tion of leadership in teacher education 
and certification. 

Everyone admits that the teacher 
should be a well-informed, cultured 
person; that he should have a scholarly 
mastery of the subject-matter he is to 
teach, and that he should have an un- 
derstanding of the educative process 
and a mastery of the necessary teach- 
ing skills appropriate to his field of 
work and to the age of the students 
taught.” Let us leave no doubt about 
these points in the qualifications of 
future Illinois teachers. 
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The LEA. Meeting 


O DOUBT the initials “I.E.A.” look queer to you. 

But the initials “I.S.T.A.” are now out of date. As 
Secretary Charley Pye of Iowa says, “The IS—TA 

is now a Was—ta.” For the name of your state association 
has been changed to the Illinois Education Association by 
a resolution adopted by the Representative Assembly last 
year and ratified by a majority of the Divisions this year. 

The annual meeting of the I.E.A. will be held in the Elks 
Club building in Springfield on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
of this month. There will be much important business to 
be transacted by the delegates and many important de- 
cisions to be made. The report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion was published in the ILt1Nots TEACHER of November, 
and the report of the Committee on Resolutions is pub- 
lished this month. We have done our best to get other 
reports to the division officers in time for the delegates to 
study them before coming to the meeting. 

We trust that after being thus informed the delegates 
will come to the meeting to work and to build for the 
future. They certainly realize that the educational ,situa- 
tion in Illinois demands the very best thought and effort 
the Education Association can give it. 


Real Public Relations Work 


OST of the Divisions of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation have appointed active and earnest commit- 
tees on public relations. For the benefit of those 

who have not done so, we are briefly outlining here some 
of the plans, projects and activities of one of the most 
effective committees. 

The Lake Shore Division appointed a committee on 
public relations as soon as such action was suggested, and 
the committee went to work at once. This committee and 
the local committees appointed or encouraged by it did 
much more than can be described or even named in this 
editorial, but we shall tell of a few of their projects. 

The committee sent the questionnaire on the five school 
problems to all candidates for the General Assembly, re- 
ceived replies from all of thm, published all these replies 
with those of the candidates for Governor, and printed 
and distributed the replies throughout the senatorial dis- 
trict. The Chicago Heights Star published the questionnaire 
and the replies in full. 

The committee saw that the news releases from this 
office were published in nearly all the newspapers. 

The committee complied fully with the plans sent from 
the N.E.A. office and this office for the observation of 
American Education Week. 

The committee encouraged the formation of local school 
committees, many of which did good work in their com- 
munities. For example, the teachers of the Proviso Town- 
ship High School enlisted the cooperation of the local 
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churches, the veterans’ and patriotic organizations, service 
clubs, and women’s organizations, and had meetings every 
day or evening during Education Week. They opened the 
week’s program with a meeting and program in the high- 
school auditorium on Sunday afternoon, to which they 
invited every ex-service man and his family in the town- 
ship. The Principals’ and Supervisors’ Club entertained all 
the teachers of the township at dinner on Thursday eve- 
ning with Dr. F. A. Jensen, President of the I.E.A., and 
Deal Melby, of Northwestern University, as speakers. 
Proviso sent speakers to five service clubs. Eight pastors of 
local churches used some phase of education as a basis 
for their sermons on Sunday, November 15. In fact, schools 
and education were the dominant subjects for discussion 
at nearly all meetings held in Proviso Township that week. 

The Chicago Heights Teachers’ Council began early 
and sponsored several meetings in their city and fur- 
nished speakers, several of whom were not teachers. Here 
is the list of meetings and speakers from October 5 to 20: 

American Legion Post, speaker A. I. Zeller; D.A.R., B. A. Sylla; 
Grant School P.T.A., B. A. Sylla; Mothers’ Club, Mrs. Zerolzheim- 
er; Mail Carriers Association, Mr. Bohlman; Rotary Club, A. I. 
Zeller; Steger Post American Legion, A. I. Zeller; Glenwood P.T.A., 
A. I. Zeller; Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Berolzheimer; Real 
Estate Board, A. I. Zeller; Jefferson P.T.A., Miss Peters; Garfield 


P.T.A., A. I. Zeller; Dennison Post American Legion, A. I. Zeller; 
Roosevelt P.T.A., B. A. Sylla. 


Mr. Zeller, whose name appears seven times in this list, 
is not a teacher but is a citizen of Chicago Heights and 
formerly police magistrate. After all this speaking, he 
attended our Speakers’ School on October 24, and is still 
meeting speaking engagements. 

The committee and allied organizations also distributed 
thousands of copies of the leaflet Ali the Children, and 
did many other things to educate the public on the needs 
of the schools and the responsibility of the General As- 
sembly. The legislators from that part of the State will 
certainly be informed of their duties to education when the 
60th General Assembly convenes. 

Next month we hope to tell of the activities of some 
other division committee. 


Prosperity for Whom? 
ERE are a few statements gleaned from the two 
leading morning papers of Chicago issued on Novem- 
ber 12: 

Survey shows depression is past. Unemployment is declining. 
Smaller relief rolls are indicated. Wages are on way up. People 
spend more freely. Better merchandise is demanded. Bethlehem Steel 
to build plants at cost of $35,000,000. 

Business distributes more millions of dollars in wage bonuses, pay 
increases and dividends. 

The Simmons Company announced a $300,000 Christmas bonus 
for 12,000 employees. 


The Bryant and Kalamazoo Paper ,Mill lifted the wages of its 
2,500 workers to 1929 levels. 
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‘The Collins and Aikman Corporation gave a 10 per cent raise té 
all workers. 


The Eastman Kodak Company notifies its workers that a wage 
bonus of $2,220,000 is to be paid. In addition the directors voted an 
extra stock dividend of $1,688,000 and an extra disbursement on 
the common stock of 75 cents a share. 


General Motors Corporation recently voted a $10,000,000 bonus 
to employees. 


The flow of dividends will reach the amazing total of more than 
three billion dollars by December 1. 

We searched diligently through these same papers for 
statements concerning the restoration of school term and 
teachers’ salaries “to 1929 levels.” But our search was in 
vain. Other newspapers over the State report that a few 
small increases in salaries of teachers have been made, but 
official reports show that in general school finances have not 
risen far from the trough of the depression. 

Local committees working for school improvement ought 
to make use of such news items as are quoted above. If 
business can spend millions for bonuses to employees al- 
ready receiving more wages than teachers, more millions 
for plant extension, and if it can still distribute billions 
in dividends, it can help support schools more liberally. 
If we are in for another business boom with its accompany- 
ing rise in the cost of living, the schools must not lag be- 
hind in the general prosperity or they will be wrecked. The 
people must be made to understand these facts. 


Are Teachers Free? 


T SEEMS that the teachers of Washington, D.C., never 
I get through taking examinations. Only last summer 
the Washington Post published a set of questions sub- 
mitted to the teachers by Mr. Thomas Blanton, Congress- 
man representing the Seventeenth District of Texas. Mr. 
Blanton was a member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations and evidently wanted to search the minds of 


Washington teachers before voting to appropriate money | 


for their salaries. The essential parts of his letter to the 
teachers were as follows: 


As chairman of the sub-committee handling the District Appro- 
priation Bill, to obviate a hearing and to save you the time and 
inconvenience of coming before us in person, I request that you 
kindly give us the following information, and return it promptly 
in the enclosed addressed envelope requiring no postage: 

What is your present position? School? Salary? Do you believe 
in any of the doctrines of communism? If so, which? Do you 
approve of communism being given any favor or support in the 
schools? 

Do you believe there is a God? Do you believe in some form 
of religion? 

Are you a subscriber to the Social Frontier? Were you asked to 
subscribe? If so, by whom? 

Are you a member of the N. E. A.? Since when? Who suggested 
joining? Have you a copy of Conclusions and Recommendations? 
Have you read same? 

Have you a copy of Counts’ Dare the Schools Build a New So- 
cial Order? Have you read same? Do you approve of Dr. George 
S.. Counts’ writings? Do you approve of Dr. Charles A. Beard’s 
writings? Have you been to Russia? Did you attend school there? 

Have you read Boy and Girl Tramps of America by Thomas 
Mineham? Do you approve it? Are you in favor of high-school 
girls reading it? Would you read it aloud? Have you read Made 
in Russia? Do you approve of it? 

Do you approve of Scholastic as a school magazine for high- 
school students? Do you know why the School Committee’s recom- 
mendation to eliminate it from the Washington public schools has 
been held up? If so, why? . 


After answering all these in blanks left for that purpose, 
the teacher must sign under a printed declaration saying: 
“My answers above are correct.” 

Mr. Blanton does not explain just what relation the re- 
plies to these questions are to his duty of “handling the 
District Appropriation Bill.” Possibly he was just airing 
his antipathy for Counts, Beard, Minehan and the N.E.A., 
or merely parading his “patriotism.” Or probably he was 
trying to intimidate the teachers of Washington into un- 
thinking automatons. However, his Texas constituents evi- 
dently did not appreciate his patriotism or his valuable 
service to his country; for in the primary election last 
spring they elected him to stay at home during the sessions 
of the next Congress. 

We respectfully recommend that Mr. Blanton and all 
teachers read the new book, Are American Teachers Free. 
It was written by Howard K. Beale, and is Volume XII 
of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
sponsored by the American Historical Association. It gives 
innumerable examples of dismissal of teachers or suppres- 
sion of their expression and repression of their freedom 
beyond what would be borne by any other intelligent 
group. But Mr. Beale’s chief concern is not for the teach- 
ers, but for the children and future society. 

The real problem of those interested in freedom is not to prevent 
dismissal but to protect the teacher from innumerable repressions 
short of dismissal, which prevent his full self-expression or deny 
him the privilege of intellectual honesty. . . Ground may be found 
for defending the teachers’ “right” to freedom, but the larger social 
aspects are of more vital importance. The question of freedom and 
restraint of teachers vitally affects school children, the community, 
society itself, the future. 


An Example of Freedom 


AST summer, under the inspiration of a major of the 
| Regular Army stationed at Carbondale, which is 
headquarters for the Illinois National Guard in south- 
ern Illinois, the high-school board of that city voted four 
to one to establish an R.O.T.C. unit in the high school. 
The opposition of the one member was so vigorous that 
the other members of the board felt it advisable to get the 
endorsement of local civic organizations. The plan was en- 
dorsed by a few strong organizations after addresses by 
the major of the Regular Army and a colonel of the Na- 
tional Guard. However, the Rotary Club and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars failed to take a stand. The plan was 
opposed by the Ministerial Association, the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the Woman’s Club, and 
most of the faculty of the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University. President Roscoe Pulliam of the S.1.S.N.U. 
was one of those who spoke out in opposition to the plan. 
Both sides bought newspaper space to present their argu- 
ments. Finally the board submitted the plan to a refer- 
endum of the people. It was defeated by a vote of 442 to 
347. 

President Pulliam says: “Even if the referendum had 
been decided the other way, the contest would have been 
worth all it cost, because it put some facts about our mili- 
tary policy into general circulation and started some 
previously disinterested or misinformed people to think- 
ing about the problems at issue.” 
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THE Legislature going to do any- 
thing for schools? This question 
was put to me repeatedly at the 
recent meeting of the State School 
Board Association. It is a question 
that is on the lips of thousands of par- 
ents. My answer to this question is that 
neither this Legislature nor any Legis- 
lature will do very much for schools un- 
til its members become acutely aware 
that the people whom they represent ex- 
pect them to shoulder more of the 
responsibility placed on them by the 
Constitution, a responsibility that the 
General Assembly has shifted to the 
12,000 school districts of the State. 
It is our task to inform the people 
in each senatorial district of the State 
on the need for increased state support 
of the public schools, in order that an 
informed and aroused citizenry can and 
will speak, and speak intelligently, to 
their representatives in the General As- 
sembly. When the people speak, their 
representatives will listen. But it is 
too much to expect the members of the 
Legislature to crystallize public opin- 
ion in favor of more state support of 
public schools. That is our respon- 
sibility and we should shoulder it. 
Much has been done in the past few 
months. Every candidate for the Gen- 
eral Assembly was given an opportu- 
nity to express himself or herself on 
four major questions connected with 
this problem. The support of hun- 
dreds of newspapers has been enlisted; 
news releases have been sent regularly 
to the eight hundred newspapers of the 
State; 183,000 booklets in the “All the 
Children” series have been distributed. 
Many mass meetings have been held. 
American Education Week was used to 
call attention to the problem. A pub- 
lic relations committee has been at 
work in most of our eighteen Divisions. 
Several state-wide organizations have 
endorsed our plan and are working 
actively with us. A Speakers’ School 
has been held; our material has been 
put in visual form and made available 
to speakers. But this is only the be- 
ginning. 


The Next Step 


Our next step is to organize a public 
relations committee in every commu- 
nity in the State. 
already been at work in many com- 
munities. For a report of the activities 
of some of these committees, consult 
the editorial columns of this issue of 
the ILtrnots TEACHER. 

Do not wait to be called upon. If 
you are an officer in a teachers’ organ- 
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The Next Step in 





ization, a classroom teacher, a princi- 
pal, a superintendent, or a county 
superintendent, start something now. 

First, discuss the matter with your 
fellow workers. Call a meeting of 
those interested and form a public re- 
lations committee. Elect someone to 
act as your chairman. Make him re- 
sponsible for leading the project in 
your community. Identify your com- 


.mittee with the public relations com- 


mittee in your Division of the Illinois 
Education Association. Our task is 
so large that we must proceed in an 
orderly fashion or there will be much 
confusion. Therefore, inform the chair- 
man of the public relations committee 
of your Division that you are organized 
and ready for work. If you do not 
know the name of this person, write 
to the president of your Division or to 
this office. 

Second, collect all of the information 
available on the necessity for addition- 
al state support of the public schools. 
Consult the bibliography printed on 
page 50 of the October ILttNots 
TEACHER. If you do not have a copy 
of our study booklet, For All the Chil- 
dren—A Good Education, send for a 
copy. Localize this information for 
your community. For instance: What 
are your needs? What chance have 
you of meeting these needs locally? 
What would the legislative program of 
the Illinois Education Association do 
for your community if it were enacted 
into law? Note especially paragraph 
one under “Finance” of the “Program 
of Legislation” printed on page 73 of 
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Public Relations 


By B. |. GRIFFITH 


irector of Public Relations 
Illinois Education 
Association 











the November number of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER. 

Third, enlarge your committee to in- 
clude representatives of allied groups 
—boards of education, the American 
Legion, Parent-Teacher associations, 
League of Women Voters, chamber of 
commerce, real estate board, organized 
labor, agricultural groups, etc. Pre- 
sent your information to them and ask 
them for their support. 

Fourth, plan a definite program of 
public relations. Start at once. Con- 
tinue as long as the Legislature is in 
session. Include in your plans as many 
of the following as possible: 

A. Develop speakers, outside the 
teaching profession if possible, able to 
present our cause to mass meetings, 
clubs, groups, and any other organiza- 
tions willing to listen. A list of speak- 
ers attending our Speakers’ School can 
be found on page 96 of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER for November. 

B. Distribute booklets in the “All 
the Children” series at meetings when 
our cause is presented. 

C. Secure for the speakers visual 
aids prepared by this office. A set of 
slides or film strip can be borrowed 
or purchased. A full set of thirty-eight 
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slides with box costs $20.00, or a small- 
er number can be purchased at the 
rate of fifty cents a slide. The film, 
which must be used in a 35 mm. film 
strip projector, costs $1.50. Two sec- 
tions of available film strip form the 
border of this page. 


D. Have frequent meetings of your 
local committee and keep in contact 
with your Division public relations 
chairman. 


E. Contact newspaper editors and 
reporters and enlist their aid in pub- 
licity. Do the same for movies and 
radio. 


F. Circulate leaflets explaining and 
giving support to the program. Printed 
material can be had from the state 
office at a nominal cost, or it can be 
reproduced locally, giving local inter- 
pretation. Mats of illustrated material 
can be had from the state office. 


G. Use school essays, debates, pub- 
lications, etc., to inform pupils and 
through them their parents. 


H. Give publicity to voting rec- 
ords, attitudes, and expressions of the 
Governor, and members of the Legis- 
lature. 


I. Enlist school boards in the cam- 
paign and induce them to assume re- 
sponsibility for its success. 

J. Enlist all other organizations 
possible—P.T.A., women’s clubs, 
American Legion, labor unions, cham- 
bers of commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
churches, etc. Win support of real 
community leaders. 


K. Encourage all of these to hold 
meetings, adopt resolutions, send peti- 
tions, communicate with the Governor 
and legislators. 

L. Encourage local officers of above 
organizations to urge their district and 
state officers to aggressive action. 

M. Ask for a conference with your 
legislators, show them how the pro- 
posed legislation would affect your 
school district. 

N. Contact real estate boards, farm 
advisers, and others interested in prop- 
erty taxes. Talk state aid from other 
sources to them. 

O. Challenge all false propaganda. 

P. Invite those opposing the pro- 
gram to meetings to participate in the 
discussion. 

Q. Insist that your Division do its 
share in this public relations program. 

R. If releases from this office are 
not appearing in your papers, find out 
why. 
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The Proposed 
Teacher Retirement Plan 


N officially authorized committee 
of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, after a long study, 

has prepared with expert actuarial help 
a bill to reorganize the state teachers’ 
pension system (exclusive of Peoria 
and Chicago). 

It is intended that such bill will be 
introduced in the Sixtieth General 
Assembly, which convenes in 1937. It 
is not likely that the bill will be en- 
acted until its more technical features 
have been made clear to numerous 
teachers, school board members, and 
school patrons through study and dis- 
cussion. There is no likelihood of 


LIABILITIES 










$56 ,074,864 to 
cover pensions 
based on prior 
service of 


present staff 
to complete 


pensions 


promised To 
cover 
future 
service of 
present staff 
$12,421,865 













$9,676 ,568 





FIGURE I - 


rates of contribution by teachers and 
State were “guessed” too low. Since 
1915 the contributions by first class 
teachers (first 10 years of service) and 
of second class teachers (11 to 15 
years) have been doubled. Also, the 
state rate of contribution has been in- 
creased four different times. But even 
so, all rates are still too low to sustain 
an adequate, sound system. Funds in 
appreciable amount have never been 
accumulated to meet the ever-growing 
liabilities; the fund is on the hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

What present teachers are paying in 
must go out soon to pay pensions to 
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Assets And Liabilities Of State 
With Reference To State Teachers' Retirement System 
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0,426 for refunds under 1915 law 


b--$2,430,474 for future disability of present staff 


2x--3789 , 752 
Jy--¥1,100,78 


enactment until there is a material in- 
crease in the state distributive fund, 
which is the source of state contribu- 
tions for the downstate teachers’ re- 
tirement system. 


The Present Fund 


In 1935 a thorough actuarial sur- 
vey of the present pension fund was 
made in view of the proposed reor- 
ganization plan. It was found—as 
shown in Figure I—that the net ac- 
crued liability (or “assets not in 
sight”) was $44,542,473 and that this 
liability was growing rapidly. Al- 
though the assets actually on hand are 
now somewhat higher than in 1935, 
the liability is also heavier. 

When the 1915 Act was passed, the 
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t to be paid by non-contributors 
assets on hand--cash, loans, realty) 


teachers already retired. Hence, when 
those who are now teaching reach the 
retirement age, they will find no funds 
accumulated to guarantee their own 
pensions but must retire on “hopes” 
that younger teachers and taxpayers 
will shoulder the ever-growing load of 
contributions and debts. The shifting 
of an enormous debt load that grows 
greater yearly is unfair to future teach- 
ers and future taxpayers—and is not 
only an unethical but a risky proce- 
dure. For, if teachers and taxpayers 
of the future shrink from this debt- 
passing game, the pension fund must 
surely default in its payments. 
Several other pension plans similar 
to our 1915 Act have been reorganized 
to preserve their solvency. Others, 
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By L. R. GRIMM 


Director of Research 
Illinois Education Association 


alas, have defaulted with worry and 
sorrow to gray-haired retirants. 

In spite of the good that has been 
achieved by the 1915 Act, its staunch- 
est friends should be fair-minded 
enough to admit that a $400 retire- 
ment allowance is no longer adequate 
and is not reasonably proportionate to 
average salaries today; that the re- 
fund provisions are unfair in case of 
withdrawal or death of a member; 
that the heavy debt load renders the 
system precarious; that the present 
debt-passing game is not fair to fu- 
ture taxpayers and teachers; and that 
financial principles found to be sound 
and satisfactory in pension experience 
elsewhere over many years should be 
used in making our own retirement 
plan better. 


Main Features of Proposed Plan 


The proposed new actuarial system 
would be guided through the years by 
accurately measured trends. The ac- 
tuary would study rates of withdrawal 
of teachers from service, death rates 
at various ages, disability occurrences, 
life expectancy at various ages, rates 
of retirement on account of service and 
age, relationship between salary and 
experience, and the like. State rates 
of contributions would be made suffici- 
ent to have assets balance liabilities. 
The accrued liability already incurred 
would be erased little by little. Ac- 
tuarial guidance thus would mean that 
scientific knowledge would take the 
place of mere guesses. 

The new plan if enacted would ac- 
cumulate funds on reserve; and for 
such reserves interest would be earned. 
This feature alone would make contri- 
butions by and in behalf of a typical 
teacher become easily double their 
original value when paid out in final 
benefits as a retirement allowance. 

Moreover, the new plan would have 
contributions by the teacher based 
upon 4 percent of salary, with a mini- 
mum of $30 and a maximum of $100 
a year. Without such percentage fea- 
ture, frequent reorganizations are nec- 
essary in order to maintain the effici- 
ency and the adequacy of a retirement 
system. This percentage feature con- 
tributes much to the financial stability 
of a retirement plan and prevents con- 
stantly recurring trouble of serious 
nature. 
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Two Plans Compared 
Many important points of the proposed plan can be presented more clearly 


by comparing the present plan with the new proposed bill. 


such purpose. 


Table I serves 


TABLE I—IMPORTANT POINTS OF COMPARISON 





ITEMS OF 
CoMPARISON 


Present Law (1915 Act) 


ProposeD NEw PLAN 





Contributions by 
teachers 


$10 a year for first 10 
years; $20 for 5 years; 
$30 for 10 years 
(Teachers aged 70 wi 
25 years of service ma 
pay $200 extra with in 
terest before retire 
ment.) 


4% of salary each year 
taught under mew Act 
(minimum, $30 per 
year; maximum, $100 
per year). For service 
prior to enactment of 
new plan, rates of 1915 
Act apply. 





Does teacher have in- 
dividual account? 


No. 


Yes. 





Minimum require- 
ments for service 
retirement 


Age, 50 years; experience, 
25 years. 


Age, 50 years; experience 
15 years. 





Benefit for service re- 
tirement 


Flat $400 annual allow- 
ance to all. (Teachers 
retiring after age of 70 
entitled to $600 a year 
if extra payment of 
$200 and interest has 
been made.) 


Allowance consists of an- 
nuity from _ teacher’s 
contributions and of 
pension from _ public 
funds at least equal to 
same in most cases. 
Minimum of $400 for 
25 years of service; 
higher allowances in 
many cases. 





Minimum require- 
ment for disability 
retirement 


Experience, 15 years. 


Experience, 10 years. 





Allowance for disabil- 
ity retirement 


$16 multiplied by number 
of years of experience, 
but not over $400. 
Minimum may be $240 
for 15 years of experi- 
ence. 


Allowance composed of 
annuity and 90% of 
pension computed as if 
final salary continued 
to age 50. Minimum is 
$200 for 10 years of 
experience. 





Refunds upon with- 
drawal before re- 
tirement 


50% of contributions paid 
if teacher has not 
taught more than 15 
years. 


All contributions paid 
with 4% interest re- 
gardless of number of 
years.* 





Refund upon’ death 
in service 


None. 


Full return to estate of 
contributions with 4% 
interest. 





Optional benefit fea- 
ture for age retire- 
ment 


None. 


Return of any balance of 
contributions not yet 
paid as annuities. 





Contributions from 
State funds 


Equivalent of 1/5 mill on 
assessed valuation of 


2.98% of pay roll to 
match normal liability; 





territory covered by 5.08% to erase accrued 
system. liability in about 30 
years; annual sum for 
administration. 
On actuarial basis? No. Yes. 





*Contributions but not interest covering prior service (that is, service under present 1915 Act). 
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The proposed new plan merges the 
present law and fund into the new re- 
tirement system to be created. Thus, 
it protects the rights of those already 


retired. It makes more secure their 
interests because the new plan will be 
on a sounder financial basis. 


Safeguards Provided 


Numerous safeguards will make the 
new system dependable. Among the 
many safeguards are: teachers will 
elect two of the five directors, and 
these with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction will give adequate, 
direct teacher representation; the sys- 
tem will be on an actuarial or “non- 
guess” basis; periodic actuarial investi- 
gation is to be required; reports are to 
be published and records to be open to 
public inspection; percentage basis 
means following of price trends and 
salary trends and avoidance of reor- 
ganization upheavals; accrued liabili- 
ty is to be gradually erased; no board 
member may borrow from the funds; 
penalties are to be provided for fraud 
or misuse of funds; investment of 
funds is to be carefully regulated; 
faith of State will be pledged to back 
up obligations, interest payments, etc.; 
fair refunds mean younger teachers 
will be satisfied and will be loyal to 
system; the reserve system will make 
it much easier for the State to keep its 
faith, as reserves plus faith are strong- 
er than faith alone; etc. 


Other Provisions 


Among other points in the proposed 
new plan may be mentioned: 

1. The crediting of service similar 
to the present law for teaching done 
outside of the system (two-fifths of 
total experience but not over 10 years 
for teaching elsewhere in the United 
States). 

2. Provision that service rendered 
by a certificated teacher as a school 
nurse or school librarian may be 
credited. 

3. Crediting to members of their 
prior service (teaching before new plan 
is enacted) if contributions to cover 
prior service are or have been paid 
under rates of the 1915 law. Prior 
service members thus credited will 
have age retirement allowances com- 
puted as if 8 percent of salary during 
such prior service had accumulated to 
the age of 60 years or to time of re- 
tirement if retirement is before 60, and 
will have disability allowances simi- 
larly computed to the age of 50. 

(To be continued ) 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS ‘TEACHER correspondents over 
the state report significant activities 











Centralia Township High School 


@ SEVENTY-FIVE students in the ad- 

vanced American history classes of Miss 
Charlotte E. Spurlin will make a trip to 
Washington, D.C., December 19-23. Miss 
Spurlin, who will conduct the tour, has ar- 
ranged a carefully planned itinerary, with 
time schedule, hotel and transportation facil- 
ities contributing to maximum benefit from 
the trip for the traveling students. This in- 
teresting and invigorating departure from 
the formal in the selection of curricular ma- 
terials is a part of a method of instruction 
formulated by Miss Spurlin in the curriculum 
classes conducted at the University of Illi- 
nois by Dr. Samuel Everett during the past 
summer. 


Decatur Public School Teachers 
Association 
@ THE Decatur Teacher, Volume I, No. 1, 
was published November 3, 1936. The 
lead article, by Superintendent Harris, is on 
Tenure. We learn that, while Decatur has 
no guaranteed tenure covering the service of 
teachers, the record of the school system in 
that respect is good. Less than one-half of 
one percent of Decatur teachers have been 
dismissed in the last fifteen years. Further- 
more, the framework of the salary schedule 
was maintained throughout the years of the 
depression; such cuts as were necessary were 
made as percentages of the salary called for 
by the schedule. All salaries below $2000 per 
annum have now been restored to within 5 
percent of the schedule. In the Decatur 
school system 80 percent of current expenses 
goes into teachers salaries; the average for 
the whole U. S. is 74 percent. 


Decatur—Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School Holds 
School for Parents 
@ To rue Parents: The faculty of Wood- 
row Wilson Jr. High School welcomes you 
to our first Night School since the opening 
of the building in September, 1932.” So ran 
the introductory paragraph of the princi- 
pal’s Bulletin No. 48, November 12, 1936. 
Earlier each parent had received an invita- 
tion “to be a student” of the school the eve- 
ning of November 12 from seven until nine. 
Upon arrival the student-parent received a 
program of classes which corresponded to 
that followed by his own child. Happily the 
parental mind was freed at the outset of 
worry about a possible quiz. All he was 
called upon to do was to sit in the seat 
occupied by his child during the regular 
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class session, to observe and to listen as each 
teacher in a fifteen-minute period explained 
the aims and procedure in her particular 
course. A relished session in the cafeteria 
closed the scheduled program and after that 
the affair was of an informal nature. 

How much this unique American Educa- 
tion Week open house accomplished is indi- 
cated by the comments of parents who at- 
tended. The following is fairly representative: 

“Woodrow Wilson’s ‘School for Parents’ 
was the most successful and satisfying school 
program I have ever attended. My first com- 
ment at its close was that I was surprised to 
find that I approved of all my son’s teachers 
so thoroughly! Without exception they im- 
pressed me as being, not only capable and 
efficient teachers of their particular subjects, 
but primarily interested in the character de- 
velopment of the children. Each teacher out- 
lined and explained her particular course in 
such a way that we acquired a thorough 
understanding of the aims of the course and 
the method by which it is taught.” 

Lee D. Pigott, principal, reports an attend- 
ance of between 425 and 450 parents; the 
enrollment of the school is 452. 


Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College 


@ DR. J. B. MacGregor represented the col- 
lege at the installation of the president of 
Greenville College. 

Dr. E. H. Taylor represented the college 
at the installation of the president of the 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 

Eastern has been notified that a federal 
WPA grant of $285,750 has been approved 
for the erection of a science building. 

Dad’s Day was observed at the college 
on November 7. About 127 dads attended. 

Dr. R. G. Buzzard addressed the social 
studies section at the High School Confer- 
ence on the topic “The Relation of Geog- 
raphy to the Social Studies.” 

Dr. J. Glenn Ross has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of Speech 
Teachers. 

Thirteen members of the Eastern Home 
Economics Club attended a state conference 
of Vocational Home-Making Teachers at 
Quincy on October 29-31. Dr. Vivla Russell 
and Miss Clara Attebery also attended the 
conference. 

Miss Nannilee Saunders, training teacher in 
the third grade, was leader of a group at the 
University of South Carolina that pub- 
lished a special report on the social studies 
in the elementary grades last summer. 

Dr. Paul Sloan and Dr. Emma Reinhardt 
recently visited eleven rural schools in Clark 


County. Mr. J. R. Hornbrook, the county 
superintendent, is seeking to improve physical 
conditions in the schools. He is especially 
urging the purchase of suitable books. 

Dr. Glenn Seymour is the author of an 
article entitled “Conservative—Another Lin- 
coln Pseudonym,” which appeared in the 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety for July, 1936. 

Miss Emma Reinhardt is the author of 
an article entitled “Vocational Expectations 
of Freshmen in a Teachers College” which 
appeared in School and Society for October 
17, 1936. 

During American Education Week ad- 
dresses were given at the college by Hugh 
Walpole, W. B. Schneider of the Department 
of English at S.I.S.N.U. at Carbondale, Rob- 
ert B. Browne of the University of Illinois, 
U. B. Jeffries, superintendent of schools in 
Charleston, and Mabel Carney of Columbia. 
One of the interesting features was a panel 
discussion arranged by Phi Delta Kappa on 
certain problems pertaining to elementary 
education. Participants in the discussion 
were: Mr. John R. Moss, superintendent 
of schools in Paris; Mr. H. B. Black, super- 
intendent of schools in Mattoon; Mr. Alonzo 
Goldsmith, superintendent of schools in Rob- 
inson; Mr. Guy Collins, superintendent of 
schools in Tuscola; Mr. William Harris, su- 
perintendent of schools in Decatur; and Dr. 
R. G. Buzzard. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@TWENTY-FIVE members of Phi Delta 

Kappa, honorary educational fraternity, 
gathered at the Rogers Hotel on Monday of 
American Education Week to discuss cur- 
ricular problems. Steps were taken toward 
the formation of an alumni chapter. Dr. 
James A. Lindsay, superintendent of schools 
at Bloomington, is president of the organiza- 
tion and Mr. Robert Ellwood of the Illinois 
State Normal University faculty is secretary 
to the group. A second meeting of Phi Delta 
Kappa was held on the evening of December 


5, in connection with the Fourth Annual 


Round Up. 

The Fourth Annual Round Up of school 
administrators of central Illinois was held at 
Illinois State Normal University on Satur- 
day, December 5. After an introductory 
statement by President R. W. Fairchild the 
administrators and faculty members divided 
into groups for sectional meetings. At noon 
a luncheon meeting was held at Fell Hall. 
The Annual Round Ups are a part of the 
cooperative program for teacher education. 

Additional improvements are being effected 
on the I.S.N.U. campus. They include: five 
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more tennis courts; the completion of the 
archery range including grading and leveling; 
the completion of the University High School 
athletic field; an arboretum on the southeast 
end of University Farm; addition of two 
more terraces to the outdoor amphitheater; 
additional sidewalks on the campus; and 
general landscaping and grading on the 
campus. 

The alumni of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity have this fall promoted alumni meet- 
ings in Belleville, Springfield, Kankakee, Pe- 
kin, Carlinville, Danville, and Peoria. Other 
groups are busy arranging meetings for the 
winter and spring. 

Mrs. Gertrude Manchester Hall is in charge 
of this activity. President R. W. Fairchild 
has addressed all the groups organized thus 
far. 

The annual meeting of the Central Divi- 
sion will be held at Illinois State Normal 
University on March 12, 1937. The theme 
of the meetings is Curriculum Reorganization. 

The critic teachers of Metcalf Elementary 
School and Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School have started a third year of 
work on a program of curriculum reorgan- 
ization for the elementary schools. The em- 
phasis this year is upon the social studies. 

Miss Mabel Carney of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spent November 17 
and 18 visiting the rural affiliated schools of 
Illinois State Normal University. She also 
addressed two student assemblies on the 
problems of the rural school. 

Dr. E. Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education, addressed the faculty 
on Thursday, November 5. 

The first semester at Illinois State Normal 
University ends on January 29, 1937. Reg- 
istration for the second semester will be held 
on Monday, February 1. 

A student forum is again being conducted 
at Illinois State Normal University under the 
sponsorship of the student council. 

The Vidette, student publication of Illinois 
State Normal University, has moved into its 
new. editorial offices on the third floor of Old 
Main. Featuring the latest and most mod- 
ern newspaper fixtures and equipment the 
Vidette now has one of the best college pub- 
lication offices in the State. 

Eighty fathers and sons were in attend- 
ance at the annual Dads’ Day banquet held 
in October. 

The University Bureau of Appointments 
has issued a report showing that from Jan- 
uary, 1936 to October 30, a total of 544 
students were placed. The Bureau of Ap- 
pointments has sent out 3000 sets of cre- 
dentials since January 1, 1936. 

A total of 246 persons are enrolled in the 
extension courses conducted in the following 
centers: Normal, Decatur, Springfield, Kan- 
kakee, Danville and Pontiac. 

Dr. Helen E. Marshall, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Social Science, is the author of “Doro- 
thea Dix, Forgotten Samaritan” which will be 
published this month by the University of 
North Carolina press. 


Jerseyville 


@ AS a feature of their observance of Amer- 

ican Education Week the Jerseyville 
schools on November 12 reversed the usual 
procedure of inviting the public to the school 
and instead brought the schools to the public 
through the medium of a parade, in which 
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approximately 1000 students and teachers of 
the Jerseyville Township High School, the 
public grade school, and St. Francis Xavier’s 
parochial school marched. That it was a 


proclaimed the schools’ interest in health, 
state aid, the Red Cross and safety first. 
The rhythm bands of the primary grades 
proudly took their places with the bands 
from the grade schools and the high school. 
Grade-school exhibits included the evolution 
of modern forms of transportation. Floats 
represented manual training, the Future 
Farmers, dramatic club, campfire girls, home 
economics, basketball, football, and track. 
Ag students paraded their livestock projects, 
some of them prize winners. 

Principals Frank H. Markman, R. H. 
Hamilton, and Rev. John J. Clancy accom- 
panied their groups in the parade. 

A speaker representing the American Le- 
gion, William F. Hanley, Commander of the 
Twentieth District, Department of Illinois, 
appeared before an assembly of Jersey 
Township High School in the forenoon Ar- 
mistice Day. 


Junior Colleges of 
Northern lilinois 


@ THE fourth annual Faculty and Student 

Conference of the Junior Colleges of 
Northern Illinois was held at Morton Junior 
College, Cicero, Illinois, on Saturday, No- 
vember 21. Two hundred and fifty faculty 
members and four hundred students attended 
an interesting assembly with a program fur- 
nished by the music department of North 
Park College and an interesting address by 
Dean James R. Hawkinson of Northwestern 
University. 

The remainder of the conference was given 
over to faculty section meetings and to stu- 
dent section meetings. 

The group meetings were diversified as to 
procedure and topics. Formal papers and 
discussions covered courses—their value, con- 
tent, methods of instruction, terminal cur- 
ricular, and survey courses. 

Typed reports of these discussions will be 
distributed to the various deans and directors 
for further reference. 

The principal speaker at the administrative 
section meeting was Dr. Leonard Koos of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Koos spoke on 
the junior college experiment at Parsons, 
Kansas. It was agreed by all present to spon- 
sor another conference next year. 

Officers of the Administrative Division are: 
president, Harry L. Wilmot, dean, LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, Il.; 
secretary-treasurer, Albert D. Dodd, dean, 
Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


Madisen County Teachers 
Association 


@ THE Committee of Ten of the Madison 

County Teachers Association held the 
third meeting since its organization on Mon- 
day, November 30. 

By action of the association the Commit- 
tee of Ten was appointed by the county su- 
perintendent of schools, Francis M. Scott. 
Composed of teachers, administrators, and 
members of boards of education, its pur- 
pose is to initiate an active educational pro- 
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gram in the county. Subjects adopted for 
study are: the Illinois State Teachers Pen- 
sion and Retirement Fund Act, improvement 
and revision of the curriculum, and the rec- 
ommendations of the Illinois Education Com- 
mission. 

Following is the membership: W. R. Cur- 
tis, superintendent of schools, Alton; E. B. 
Burroughs, principal Webster School, Col- 
linsville; Charles F. Ford, principal Marine 
School, Marine; Parmer L. Ewing, super- 
intendent of schools, Highland; Paul A. 
Grigsby, superintendent, community high 
school, Granite City; G. A. Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools, Wood River; Bess Dip- 
pold, assistant principal junior high school, 
Edwardsville; Velora Buscher, East Alton- 
Wood River Community High School, Wood 
River; Frederic Springer, attorney at law, 
Edwardsville; L. L. Harrod, president, board 
of education, Wood River; F. M. Scott, 
county superintendent of schools, Edwards- 
ville; Dorothy D. Geers, assistant county 
superintendent of schools, Edwardville. 

Mr. Curtis was elected president of the 
committee; Miss Geers, secretary. 





Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College 


@ DR. D. R. Curtiss, chairman of the de- 

partment of mathematics at Northwest- 
ern University, spoke at a dinner meeting of 
the Mathematics Majors Club at the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College on No- 
vember 12. His subject was “Why Mathe- 
matics.” 

Miss Mabel Carney, distinguished author- 
ity on problems of rural education, and 
alumna of N.L., visited the campus on No- 
vember 18 to 19. She visited surrounding 
rural schools and addressed various meet- 
ings. 

Herbert C. White, internationally-known 
student of Chinese life, appeared at N.I. on 
December 2 for a day’s program of illus- 
trated lectures. The entertainment included 
an art exhibit. 

The Will County Alumni of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College have organ- 
ized under the title of the Eveline Merritt 
Chapter, in keeping with the custom of nam- 
ing alumni chapters after outstanding faculty 
members. Miss Ramona Schweser was elect- 
ed president. 

Hugh Walpole, British novelist and play- 
wright, lectured at the College on Novem- 
ber 17. His subject was “The Novelist in 
These Modern Times.” 


Dr. Everett L. Marshall, ’30, has accepted 
a temporary position at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University teaching in the psychology 
department. 

Pi Kappa Delta, national honorary forensic 
fraternity, sponsored a public discussion con- 
test on the subject “Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities—Main Show or Side Show?” Twenty- 
six teams entered the contest. 

Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago, lectured at the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College on the 
subject of extra-curricular activities. 

Alec Templeton, well-known blind pianist, 
appeared in recital in the college auditorium 
on the evening of November 5. 

(Continued om page 127) 
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THE PROGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION IN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS 


As Reported by the Committee of the 
High School Principals Association 


E Illinois High School Princi- 
pals’ Association—meeting as the 
Administration Section—the Eng- 
lish Section, the Library Section, and 
the History Section—now known as 
the Social Studies Section—of the High 
School Conference at the University 
of Illinois, appointed curriculum com- 
mittees in November, 1935, to attempt 
to make contributions to the improve- 
ment of instruction in the secondary 
schools of Illinois. These committees 
have made vigorous efforts during the 
past year to establish the bases for 
thoroughgoing, comprehensive, and 
long-term programs. 

The programs envisaged by these 
committees involve the cooperative ef- 
forts of all interested persons: persons 
from the secondary schools, from the 
colleges and universities, from the Of- 
fice of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, from the offices of 
the county superintendents, and from 
other groups. Thus one tenet agreed to 
by these committees is that the success 
of the program depends upon the ef- 
forts of every teacher and adminis- 
trator. If all cooperate in solving prob- 
lems, it follows that all or nearly all 
will understand, appreciate, and put in- 
to practice the solutions attained. 


Administrative Program 


The committee representing the II- 
linois High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion has been primarily concerned with 
(1) the formulation of an administra- 
tive and executive organization for 
working effectively on the problem of 
improvement of instruction in all sec- 
tions of the High School Conference: 
by assisting in every possible way the 
Social Studies and Library-English 
Committees, by each year encourag- 
ing a number of sections to appoint 
curriculum committees until all sec- 
tions are included’, by instituting a 
plan for correlating the work of all 
committees, and by developing public 
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and school relations programs for the 
entire program; (2) the encourage- 
ment of numerous schools, educational 
organizations, and other educational 
groups in Illinois to make the improve- 
ment of instruction their major prob- 
lem; (3) the organization of sugges- 
tive materials relative to the principal’s 
own program of supervision. Every 
principal should receive some materials 
of this type at an early date. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Clevenger, “The supervision 
of instruction involving curriculum 
study constitutes one of the major 
problems for the immediate consider- 
ation of the High School Principals’ 
Association.” 


Library-English Committee 
Reports 


, The committee representing the Li- 
brary and English Sections, known as 
the Library-English Committee, is cli- 
maxing its first year’s activities by dis- 
tributing a report of its studies to all 
English teachers of the State. This re- 
port contains specific reports from sub- 
committee members; lists of standard- 
ized tests, teacher aids, general read- 
ing books, and detailed plans that are 
being used by schools in the State for 
directing pupils of below average read- 
ing ability; a list of translated foreign 
fiction books and a plan now in use in 
one high school of the State for en- 
riching literature courses for pupils 
who elect them; information in regard 
to the English teacher’s use of local 
libraries and of the Extension Division 
of the Illinois State Library at Spring- 
field; and specific directions for the 
organizing and operating of a small 
school library by a teacher not trained 
in library techniques. 

Plans for next year’s activities have 
not been definitely formulated, but the 
new problems under consideration are: 
the discovery and assembling of valu- 
~ 3The Mathematics, Agriculture. Home Economics, 


Physical Science, and Biological Science Sections ap- 
pointed such committees in November, 1936. 
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able literature and rhetoric plans, pro- 
cedures, and materials now being used 
by efficient teachers in large and small 
high schools and the distribution of 
these to all English teachers of the 
State; an attempt to discover and to 
satisfy particular needs among English 
teachers; the stimulation of English 
teachers throughout the State to a de- 
sire to organize into groups for the 
purpose of study articulated with the 
Library-English Committee; the study 
of ways and means for a closer rela- 
tionship than now exists in matters of 
English among elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges. 

The Social Studies Committee has 
been concerned, to a large degree, with 
the report of the Briggs Committee 
on, the Orientation of Secondary Edu- 
cation.” While there was criticism of 
this report in certain respects, the Com- 
mittee was agreed that it affords a 
basis for discussion and a rationale for 
action such that all persons interested 
in secondary education should give it 
the most careful consideration. 


Social Studies Committee 


The tangible accomplishments of the 
Social Studies Committee are thus far 
not great. It is the belief of the group, 
however, that not a little has been 
achieved in stimulating interest and 
in emphasizing the need of a re-ap- 
praisal of what is now being done in 
the social studies, with a view to ef- 
fecting improvement. During the com- 
ing year the following program will be 
undertaken: (1) by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, ascertain what are believed 
by teachers to be the chief problems 
of the social studies teacher; study 
these, and, so far as possible, effect 
solutions; (2) collect from teachers 
statements concerning courses or pro- 


"Issues of Secondary Education: Re 
Committee on the Orientation of n Educa- 
tion, Department of Secondary School Principals, 
7 ae Association. January 1936. Vol. 

, No. 59. 
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HE Illinois Association of Deans 

of Women met in Peoria at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel on November 6 
and 7 for the seventeenth annual con- 
ference. Miss Elizabeth B. Oakes, 
president of the association and dean 
of girls at Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, presided at the 
meetings, which were attended by ap- 
proximately one hundred college and 
high-school deans. 

The guest speaker was Miss Irma 
E. Voigt, dean of women at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, and president of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women. After the dinner Friday night 
came Dean Voigt’s first address, 
“Looking Toward a Permanent Youth 
Program.” Beginning with the state- 
ment that the youth problem has been 
with us always, Miss Voigt showed that 
it is not a new responsibility that con- 
fronts us. Indictments of youth have 
appeared periodically. Of the fifteen 
to twenty million youths in the coun- 
try, three million are unemployed. For 
them the normal sequence of school 
followed by employment, then by mar- 
riage and family, has been broken after 
the years spent in school. 

To prevent the grievous conse- 
quences of this situation, the govern- 
ment has set up an emergency re- 
lief agency, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Replacing the old be- 
lief that laziness and indifference were 
the main reasons for the difficulties 
of youth, is a new philosophy which 
seeks to remedy the deplorable situa- 
tion. Our educational goals have been 
uncertain. Changes must be made in 
education in order both to prevent the 
waste of training resulting from unem- 
ployment and to combat the frustra- 
tion and hopelessness of youth. The 
“earning-learning” process. as carried 
on in the N.Y.A. develops wholesome 
and good work habits and may be the 
solution to the youth problem. Miss 
Voigt ended with a plea: “We must not 
become callous to a chronic mass of 
unemployed youth.” The federal gov- 
ernment has stepped in with emergency 
relief, which must not become perma- 
nent, which must be decentralized. The 
question of the reorganization of the 
program, making a permanent solution 
to the youth problem, is ours. 

At the luncheon meeting on Satur- 
day, Dean Voigt followed this chal- 
lenge by an address, “New Frontiers,” 
in which she showed that the youth 
problem today presents frontiers for 
our young people, frontiers calling for 
the traits of the pioneers of early days. 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR YOUTH 






Recapture pioneer spirit, says Deans speaker 


By DOROTHY BUNDY, Publicity Chairman 


Illinois Association of Deans of Women 


The pioneer mother epitomized strength 
and fineness. “We would not go back 
to her age,” said Miss Voigt, “but we 
must inculcate her traits.” She listed 
the following frontiers for our young 
people: rebuilding the family unit as 
a stabilizing force, rebuilding a moral 
code of adequate living, rebuilding a 
genuine patriotism free from preju- 
dices, and rebuilding spiritual forces. 
To face such a program, young people 
need the traits of the pioneers. Miss 
Voigt expressed faith in the ability of 
youth to meet these frontiers. 

The theme of the conference planned 
for Saturday morning was “Health in 
Relation to Student Life.”” Dr. Temple 
Burling, psychiatrist of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Counsel of the 
Winnetka public schools, introduced 
the subject by a discussion of two ma- 
jor problems: difficulties with the cur- 
riculum, and boy and girl relationships. 
Both are influenced by home condi- 
tions, economic factors, and the pres- 
sure of public opinion. Attributing to 
Americans “a traditional faith, almost 
a fanatic faith, in schooling as a solu- 
tion for the youth problem,” he showed 
that the curriculum must be changed 
to meet the needs of all pupils, the 
especially gifted as well as the retarded 
pupil. 

He warned that a wholesome and 
normal situation in boy and girl re- 
lationships is often prevented by anx- 
ious parents and by adults who belittle 
or ridicule the adolescent. He deplored 
the economic and social conditions that 
have led to the wave of secret marriages 
in colleges and questioned whether 
there may not be, in the near future, 
changes in the rules of these institu- 
tions which do not permit students to 
stay in college after marriage. Par- 
ents may even relent enough to con- 
tinue allowances, he suggested. 

Three group discussions followed Dr. 
Burling’s introduction to the problem 
of “Health in Relation to Student 
Life.” The section led by Miss Helen 
Shuman of Kankakee High School, 
Kankakee, raised many questions con- 
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cerning health as affected by the aca- 
demic program and by participation in 
extra-curricular activities. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that 
there is not too much extra-curricular 
activity for the good health of the stu- 
dent if there is also a proper guidance 
program to control it. This guidance 
program, wisely conducted, will insure 
a wider spread of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities so that pupils of varying abili- 
ties may have group relationships; it 
will encourage the budgeting of time 
by the adolescent, who normally is 
ambitious and enthusiastic beyond all 
moderation; and it will place emphasis 
not on brilliant achievement but on real 
qualities of good citizenship. At the 
end of the group discussion, a plea was 
made for each adviser to study the sit- 
uation in her own school with a view to 
organizing a more efficient program. 

A second section led by Miss Elsie 
Smithies of University High School, 
Chicago, considered student health as 
affected by the home and its problems. 
Dr. Levitin of the Guidance Clinic in 
Peoria analyzed the triangle of person- 
ality, with heredity as its base and 
with environment and education as the 
two sides completing the triangle. After 
characterizing various types of person- 
ality, he presented several specific case 
problems and outlining briefly the 
causes of the maladjustment, suggested 
treatment. The adolescent crush was 
one of the topics in the general discus- 
sion following Dr. Levitin’s presenta- 
tion. It was agreed that the homo- 
sexual crush is normal, if lived through 
at the right age, but if allowed to be- 
come abnormal, it interferes with het- 
erosexual development. 

The third group discussed health as 
affected by dormitory and sorority life. 
In presenting the subject, Miss Gene- 
vieve Chase, of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, named 
noise and late study as factors contrib- 
uting to poor health, either mental or 
physical, the two being related. A com- 
parison of selected groups, represented 
by sororities, and unselected groups, 
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represented by dormitories, was made. 
The loss of individuality and a sense 
of complacency among members in the 
selected groups are offset by the values 
gained in working together toward a 
goal and in loyalties that develop a 
sense of consideration for the rights of 
others. In respect to the unselected 
groups, a conclusion was reached that 
there is a need for some centralizing 
force to overcome the difficulties of 
uncongeniality and the absence of 
group loyalties. 

In the business session, the associa- 
tion endorsed the program of the IIli- 
nois Women’s Joint Legislative Coun- 
cil to secure the creation of a State 
Board of Education. 

New officers elected to serve for two 
years are president, Mrs. Roma N. 
Hawkins of MacMurray College for 
Women, Jacksonville; and treasurer, 
Miss Catherine E. Parks, of Duquoin 
Township High School, Duquoin. 


Improvement of Instruction 


(Continued from page 118) 

cedures that are distinctive, appraise 
these, and make the most suggestive 
materials available to the teachers of 
the State; (3) continue the work, be- 
gun by a sub-committee, of collecting 
library materials for use in the social 
studies; (4) continue the work of for- 
mulating a course in civic problems; 
(5) cooperate with other committees 
in effecting a closer correlation of the 
work in social studies with that in oth- 
er subject-matter fields; (6) cooperate 
with committees representing the low- 
er grades and with committees repre- 
senting higher education in a concert- 
ed attack upon the problem of articu- 
lation; (7) as individuals, in various 
parts of the State, help any interested 
‘local groups in attacking their instruc- 
tional problems; (8) consider the prob- 
lem of teacher preparation in the so- 
cial studies and encourage in every 
way possible the improvement of the 
work that is now being done in this 
important sphere. 


Needs Recognized by the 
Committees 

The above statements indicate the 
magnitude of our task. Every aspect 
of instruction is involved. The efforts 
during the past year could probably 
be summarized by stating that the fol- 
lowing needs have been recognized by 
the Committees and some positive 
steps have been taken leading to im- 
provement: (1) the need for empha- 
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sizing the selection of pupil experiences 
in terms of pupil needs, interests, abili- 
ties, and potentialities; (2) the need 
for providing pupil experiences which 
include many contacts with social and 
economic problems and _ institutions; 

(3) the need for making provisions for 
every pupil, not just for those who 
are going to attend college or the uni- 
versity, or for those who are not; 
(4) the need for making the fullest 
possible use of out-of-school agencies 
in the community, in the State, and in 
the Nation. 

_ We invite you to study this article, 
to discuss it with your staff, and then 
to write your reactions to it to any 
member of the committee listed below. 
The committee is particularly eager 
to ascertain (1) which phase or phases 
of the program you consider deserv- 
ing of first attention, (2) which impor- 
tant phase or phases you believe have 
been omitted from consideration. 

CurricuLuM CoMMITTEE, ILLINOIS 
Hicu ScHoor Princrpats’ Ass’N 
J. E. Buivue, 
C. R. CRAKEs, 
E. W. KERsTEN, 
P. R. Prerce, 
W. Sanrorp, Chairman, 
E. SmitH, 
E. STRINGER. 


Books Received 
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ford work-play exercises and picture helps in 
word recognition that prepare the pupil for 
the work in the reader without dulling his 
interest by repetition of the stories. 

Book Three, Near and Far. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated in color. 320 pages. Price, $0.76. 

Teachers’ Guide for the First Year. Cloth. 
503 pages. Price, $1.20. 

Pre-Primer, Tom’s Trip, in Practice-Pad 
Form. Paper. Illustrated. 36 pages. Price, 
$0.36. 

Practice-Pad to be used with In City and 
Country. (Book One.) Paper. Illustrated. 96 
pages. Price, $0.32. 

Practice-Pad to be used with At Home 
and Away. (Primer.) Paper. Illustrated. 126 
pages. Price, $0.40. 


C. 
A. 
R. 





Social Science 


Occupational Civics by Imogene Kean 
Giles. The Macmillan Company, 2457 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Mlustrated. 
390 pages. Price, $1.40. 

The author is a former director of civics 
and vocations classes in J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Illinois. She says to 
the student: “These lessons are to give you 
a view of the wonders of the work of the 
world together with the government’s part 
in protecting and controlling that work, and 
to teach you how to find the necessary facts 
so that you may choose what you will do; 
that you may do your part as a citizen; and 
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that you may plan your leisure time 
Above all, you must learn how you and your 
work fit into the pattern of the adventure 
of life for all.” 

Little need be added except to say that 
the author does her part in stimulating in- 
quiry and discovery on the student’s part 
and that she leads him to the adventurous 
view of life, which, with James Hilton, she 
believes to be “the most sensible.” 


Social Science 


Peoples and Countries by Harold Rugg 
and Louise Krueger. Ginn and Company, 
2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 482 pages. Price $1.08. 

This is Book IV in the Social Science 
Course for Elementary Schools: Man and 
His Changing Society. It is indicated by 
the authors to be the key book of the series. 
It portrays ways of living in ten countries 
in which now live two-thirds of the people 
of the earth, to the end that pupils can be 
given an appreciation of the significant con- 
temporary problems of living together. 

The course illustrates the modern trend 
toward curriculum integration. The geo- 
graphic facts, historical facts, economic, so- 
cial, anthropological, and aesthetic facts, 
which are needed together for understanding, 
are put together in close relationship. Hence 
from the first to the last volume the course 
has been constructed in “understanding” 
units. 

The Building of America by Harold Rugg 
and Louise Krueger. Ginn and Company, 
2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.08. 

This is Book V in the Social Science Course 
for Elementary Schools: Man and His 
Changing Society. It is episodic history and 
geography of the outstanding regions of the 
United States. Geographic factors are woven 
into the story of each region around the his- 
torical theme. Price, $1.08. 


Speech 

Speech Construction by Frederick W. Bond. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1140 
Columbus Avenue, Boston. Cloth. 146 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Believing that some recent textbooks in the 
subject have stressed the psychology of the 
audience almost to the exclusion of personal 
attributes, the author seeks to regain proper 
emphasis upon mental discipline effective de- 
livery and logical reasoning as opposed to 
overwrought emotional appeals. 


Foreign Language 

Bunte Gesellschaft by Ludwig Fulda, edit- 
ed with visible vocabulary, notes and ques- 
tions by Albert Gartner. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1815 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Paper. 82 pages. List price, $0.48. 

Three amusing stories from Bunte Gesell- 
schaft by Ludwig Fulda which are included 
in this volume are designed to provide inter- 
esting reading for intermediate classes from 
one of the best-known contemporary Ger- 
man authors. This is the second of the 
Heath Visible Vocabulary Series of modern 
language texts. 

The Dupuis French Verb Book by Made- 
moiselle E. L. Dupuis. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Paper. 128 pages. Illustrated in color. List 
price, $1.00, subject to the usual school dis- 
count. 
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Doing and. Getting — 





A High Grade of Work 


OLLO WALTER BROWN in some lectures he once 
R gave in Illinois on the Creative Spirit emphasized the 
idea that there is no greater satisfaction in life than 
the satisfaction that grows out of fine workmanship in any- 
thing. To him the development of craftsmanship is the 
secret of earthly salvation for the worker in any line. 
There is two-fold meaning for teachers, I think, in this 
idea. 

In the first place if we can make ourselves real master 
teachers who know how to do a fine artistic job of teaching, 
we shall be able to get out of our work a higher thrill, a 
more genuine source of happiness than we are able to get 
out of anything else that we may do. The pursuit of a 
broad, interesting, and inspiring vocation like teaching 
holds, for those who really give themselves to the work, 
satisfactions that are superior, and much more lasting than 
any that may be got from the direct pursuit of pleasure. 

So much for the teacher’s side of it. The pupil also has 
a side. The people who do not like school are those who 


never in their lives have done any of the school’s work very 
well. One answer that may be made to the educators who 
believe that nothing should be introduced into the school 
that is not immedately useful or interesting to the child is 
that children may be taught to get keen pleasure out of 
solving an arithmetic problem, or writing a sheet of fine 
handwriting drills, or mastering a theorem in geometry, not 
because it is of any real value to them at all, but simply 
because of the high thrill of conquest that comes from hav- 
ing done a hard job well. 

This same human trait prompts men to practice long and 
arduously a difficult shot in golf, to shoot clay pigeons, to 
curve a baseball, or to get the most out of a hand at bridge. 
If we can bring our pupils to the point where they get some- 
thing of the joy of the craftsman out of doing the work of 
the school, we shall not only get a very high quality of 
work, but we shall have happy boys and girls. 


ROSCOE PULLIAM. 
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Chewing gum benefits teeth by help- 
ing to exercise them and by helping \ 
to keep them “spick-and-span.” 
Hence there is a reason, a time and 
place for the sometimes discouraged 
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What!—No Books? 


By CATHARINE CULVER MULBERRY, 


Chairman Children’s Reading and 
Library Service, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


@ IN a large metropolitan daily pa- 
per the following communication 
appeared recently: 


Dear Sir: 


I am a rural school teacher. The school 
in which I teach has not even so much as a 
single book or magazine as supplementary 
reading material. My pupils are eager stu- 
dents and readers of the very few books I 
own, which I have put at their disposal 
for the year. Appeals to the board of educa- 
tion for further material are of no avail. I 
wish to appeal to those parents whose chil- 
dren have outgrown their books for books 
of all kinds, suitable to all ages, and chil- 
dren’s magazines. These books and magazines 
will become the property of the school. 


This letter undoubtedly pictures the 
situation in many schools throughout 
Illinois and brings one face to face with 
the problems of the elementary school 
library. In high schools the importance 
of the library, and certain definite 
standards for it, seem to have become 
fairly well accepted. But in many ele- 
mentary schools the school library is 
simply non-existent. There are many 
reasons for this, but no excuses. 

Boards of education and the public 
in general are frequently unaware of 
the importance of supplementary read- 
ing material in modern educational 
practice. They do not understand that 
educators have assumed a new respon- 
sibility which has revolutionized teach- 
ing methods—that of teaching children 
how to think and how to study. Instead 
of assigning certain pages for the daily 
memory lesson, teachers nowadays as- 
sign a topic and tell the child to go 
and dig out the answer for himself. 
When the child has done so he has 
learned more than the facts of the les- 
son; he has learned where to go for dif- 
ferent types of information, and how to 
assemble facts for his own use. Under- 
standing this method in modern educa- 
tion, it is easy to sympathize with the 
indignation of the teacher without any 
supplementary and reference books. 

In the second place, many people feel 
that elementary school children are too 
young to use a school library. Terman 
and Lima in their book Children’s 
Reading say, “By the age of sixteen the 
reading tastes that will last through life 
have pretty definitely taken form.” It 
therefore becomes apparent that the 
foundations for these reading tastes and 
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habits must be laid long before high- 
school days. 


Another reaso.. for poor elementary 
school libraries may be found in lack 
of cooperation between teachers and li- 
brarians. Many librarians fail to ap- 
preciate the heavy burdens and respon- 
sibilities the schools are already carry- 
ing and expect them to cary the full 
load of the school library. Other li- 
brarians underestimate the ability of 
educators to use and care for a school 
library. Many educators fail to real- 
ize that library service is a specialized 
field just as is teaching, and refuse to 
accept the cooperation of librarians. 
Other educators think they are furnish- 
ing their pupils with library service 
when they have a small collection of 
books standing on their shelves, and 
have no conception of the teaching 
possibilities to be found in the field 
of children’s books. 


In the town from which the quoted 
letter came there was no Parent-Teach- 
er association and so the teacher had to 
appeal to the public for help through 
the columns of a newspaper. In towns 
where there are parent-teacher associa- 
tions, however, much has been done 
by many of them to build up their 
school libraries. The Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has recently 
published a new edition of their book- 
list, Children’s Books for the Home and 
School Library, for free distribution. 
This list was first compiled in 1932 by 
a committee of librarians and teachers 
and published by the Illinois Congress. 
It contains the title, author, publisher, 
price, and a brief descriptive note, for 
300 books suitable for a home or school 
library for children of elementary 
school age. About one-third of the 
books are fiction; the rest are grouped 
under subjects such as science and na- 
ture, art and industry, biography, ref- 
erence books, and so on. The list is 
being brought up to date, with some 
titles dropped, better ones added, and 
the same careful selection, based on 
interest and value to the child, used. It 
will be distributed free to every local 
parent-teacher association at the con- 
vention in April, and additional copies 
may be had upon request from the 
headquarters of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers at 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

It is hoped that, with the easing up 
of the financial situation in many local- 
ities these lists will be useful as the 
basis for many new and fine elementary 
school libraries throughout the State. 
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County Superintendents 
Association—Program 


Monday, Dec. 28, 1936, St. Nicholas 
Hotel 

1:30—Address by Senator L. O. Wil- 
liams, 28th Senatorial District, 
“Report of Illinois Education 
Commission.” 

2:00—Report, “The County Board,” | 
by Lewis V. Morgan, County 
Superintendent of DuPage 
County, Chairman Research 
Committee. 

2:30—Discussion, “The County Board 
and How It Functions in Other 
States,” Albert Walker, County 
Superintendent of Moultrie 
County; Luther Black, County 
Superintendent of Douglas 
County. 

3:00—General Discussion. 

4:00—Business Meeting. 

5:30—County Superintendents’ Ban- 
quet, St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Awards to the winners of the Spelling 
Contest will be presented at this meeting. 
A meeting of the County Superintendents 

Section of the [Illinois Education Asso- 

ciation will be convened immediately after 

adjournment of the County Superintendents’ 

Association to transact such business as may 


be required by law and such other business 
as may come before the session. 





Illinois Valley Division 
® THE Illinois Valley Division of the 
Illinois Education Association held 
its annual meeting at LaSalle on Fri- 
day, October 9, 1936. Speakers were 
Dr. James H. Richmond, president, 
Murray State Teachers College, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky; Dr. G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, president, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana; Mr. H. D. An- 
derson, principal, Ottawa Township 
High School. Contributing to the mu- 
sical part of the program were the 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
and Junior College, Mendota public 
schools and Eileen Walsh, violinist, 
Toluca elementary school. 

The official personnel of the Divi- 
sion for 1937 follows: 

Orricers—President, O. T.  Stateler, 
county superintendent of schools, Lacon; 
vice-president, Floyd French, 203 South Eu- 
clid Street, Princeton; secretary, E. L. Con- 
nellee, township high school, Ottawa; treas- 
urer, T. M. Kennedy, county superintendent 
of schools, Granville. 

Executive Commirree—Chairman, A. 
P. Gossard, superintendent of schools, 
Marseilles, °37; Anna L. Ondesco, county 
superintendent of schools, Morris, ’38; H. D. 
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Anderson, principal of township high school, 
Ottawa, °39. 

State Commutrees—Appropriations, B. 
R. Bowden, superintendent of schools, 
Morris, ’37; Legislation, J. W. Graham, 
township high school, LaSalle, ’38; Resolu- 
tions, M. E. Steele, superintendent of schools, 
Mendota, ’39. 

REsOLUTIONS—We commend the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of this Division for 
its excellent work in bringing to teachers and 
the general public facts essential to an under- 
standing of the seriousness of Illinois’ educa- 
tional problems. 

We strongly urge that the president of 
this Division, the executive committee, and 
the public relations committee continue to 
labor to bring the working of this organiza- 
tion closer to the individual members for the 
following purposes: To let the individual 
members know more thoroughly the function 
and the value of the Association both to 
themselves and to the public; to keep the 
members more thoroughly informed on state 
educational problems; to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the Association by enlisting the 
aid of all members in informing the lay pub- 
lic through everyday contacts concerning 
the seriousness of our problems. 

We favor the use of funds that can be 
spared from the Division treasury for ex- 
tension of the public relations program. 

We endorse the legislative program of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, and par- 
ticularly we urge attention to the following 
measures: 

A. The establishment of a more adequate 
pension system in accordance with the plans 
suggested by the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

B. An increase in the state distributive 
fund to make possible the payment of at least 
$30 a year for each pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

C. Provisions to insure an adequate grade 
of professional training in teachers. 

We commend for their excellent service to 
the cause of education the state officers of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, the 
various committees, the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, and the members of his office. 


The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Article I of the Constitution of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
changing the name to “The Illinois 
Education Association” was voted upon 
by the members of our Division in ac- 
cordance with the constitution and by- 
laws of the Division, and the proposal 
was ratified by a majority vote. 

It was also voted to approve the re- 
vised Constiution and By-laws of the 
state organization as published in the 
Ittmots TEACHER of February 1936. 

E. L. CONNELLEE, 
Secretary. 





Mississippi Valley Division 
@ THE third annual meeting of the 


Mississippi Valley Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
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in the Senior High School building, 
Quincy, on Thursday and Friday, 
October 15 and 16, 1936. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Fred L. 
Biester, chairman, Committee on Leg- 
islation, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. No Yong Park, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. Preston Bradley, 
pastor of Peoples Church of Chicago; 
Dr. Thomas E. Benner, dean, College 
of Education, University of Illinois; 
A. Lauren Brown, educational director, 
Investors Syndicate. Musical numbers 
were presented by Irving Junior High 
School, Quincy, Combined Divisional 


Orchestra and Chorus, Quincy Senior 
High School. 

The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 


Orricers—President, R. O. Gibbons, prin- 
cipal of Franklin School, Quincy; vice- 
president, G. W. Franklin, high school, 
Pearl; secretary, Goldia Berry, high school, 
Hamilton; treasurer, Wilma Degitz, high 
school, Rushville. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, J. H. 
Voshall, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
field, ’°37; T. B. Houston, principal of high 
school, Rushville, ’38; E. R. Rogers, super- 
intendent of schools, Carthage, °39; E. A. 
Jensen, principal of high school, Quincy, 40. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Olen 
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JAPAN 


when you go by N-Y¥-h- 
If you forget the swift, beautiful motor liners, it's 
because you'll be living in modern Japan, enjoy- 
ing her gracious, smiling hospitality and allure, all 


the way. © Movies, orchestras? Of course. Every- 
thing that goes with Twentieth Century service. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
Minimum Rovfd-Trip Fares from Pacific Coast to Japan 
First Class $551 Cabin Class $437 
Second Class $332 Tourist Cabin $227 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via 

Also direct departures from Seattle and Vancouver 
Write to Dept. 23 for information, rates and reservations. 
New York, 25 Broadway; San F isco, 551 Market Street; 
Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn Street; 
Los Angeles, 518 W. Sixth Street, or any Cunard White Star 
Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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_., ‘Earthquake 


Write Its Story with This Little Needle? 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam- 
Webster, explains how earth- 


quakes are recorded. Hundreds 
of other illustrations and articles 
describe many kinds of scien- 
tific measuring instruments. 
You will find complete in- 
formation or thousands of 
subjects in 
he New 
Merriam- ' 
Webster. « 
600,000 en- 





more than 
in any other 
dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


3,350 pages @ 12,000 
terms illustrated e Over 


@ Synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, 
color plates, and full in 
formation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 





Smith, superintendent of schools, Plymouth, 
37; Legislation, Ronald W. Clark, principal 
of Webster School, Quincy, ’38; Resolutions, 
Laura Calloway, Barry, ’39. 

The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Article I of the Constitution 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associ- 
ation changing the name to “The IIli- 
nois Education Association” was voted 
upon by the Mississippi Valley Divi- 
sion in its recent meeting, October 15- 
16 and the proposal was carried by a 
majority vote. 

Amendments to Articles IV, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, and IX of the Constitution 
and Articles II, IV, VII, and X of the 
By-laws were also ratified by a major- 
ity vote. 

B. E. WESTERN, Acting Secretary. 


Northeastern Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the North- 

eastern Division of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association was held in the 
Township High School auditorium, 
Joliet, Friday, November 6, 1936. 
Speakers were William McAndrew, 
editor, School.and Society; Dr. A. L. 
Sachar, national director, B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundations; Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. Music was furnished 
by the Joliet Grade School Band, Cen- 
tral Junior High School Girls’ Glee 
Club, Joliet Township High School 
Band and A Cappella Choir. 

Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are the following: 


Orricers—President, W. W. Haggard, 
principal of township high school, Joliet; 
vice-president, Mary Wheeler, 816 West State 
Street, Geneva; secretary, Roland McCan- 
non, superintendent of schools, Algonquin; 
treasurer, Lewis Mahoney, superintendent of 
schools, Plainfield. 

Executive ComMmitree—Chairman, Roy 
E. Davis, high school (east), Aurora, °37; 
C. L. Walters, superintendent of schools, Peo- 
tone, 37; J. L. Clayton, superintendent of 
schools, Oswego, ’38; Ethel C. Coe, county 
superintendent of schools, Woodstock, ’38; 
R. S. Cartwright, high school, Elgin, °39; 
James M. Smith, principal of township high 
school, Lockport, ’39. 

State Commuttees—Appropriations, W. 
W. Meyer, principal of community high 
school, Harvard, °39; Legislation, H. A. 
Perrin, superintendent of schools, Joliet, ’37 ; 
Resolutions, O. V. Walters, principal of high 
school (east), Aurora, ’38. 

Reso.tutTions—The Division approved ma- 
jor sections of the report of the State Com- 
mittee on Resolutions under the heads: The 
Place of Education, State Financial Support, 
Federal Aid, Tax Base, Teacher Support of 
Education Associations, Public Relations, 
Curriculum Reorganization, The I:.rots 
Teacuer, and Cooperation with Other Or- 
ganizations. 

In addition they approved the fol- 
lowing: 

We hereby appropriate $150 to the Com- 
mittee of Seven of the Northern Illinois Con- 





ference on Supervision for the continuance 
of the work on research in arithmetic. 

We commend the officers of the State As- 
sociation for the publication of the compre- 
hensive report on teachers’ pensions in IIli- 
nois; and we further request the officers of 
our State Association and of our own Divi- 
sion to press vigorously the program for a 
sound and adequate pension system. 

Recognizing that one major obstacle to 
the achievement of desirable reforms in our 
State is the lack of morale, professional de- 
corum, and a unified front in the teaching 
profession itself, we urge that all teachers 
organizations give serious consideration to a 
study of ethics and desirable professional 
standards for the teaching profession. 

We recommend that hereafter the mem- 
ber of the State Resolutions Committee be 
a member of the Division Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Article I of the Constitution 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion changing the name to “The IIli- 
nois Education Association” was vot- 
ed upon by the members of our Divi- 
sion in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Division, and 
the proposal was ratified by a majority 
vote. 

The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Articles 1V, V, VI, VII, VIII, 
IX, of the Constitution and Articles 
II, IV, VII and X of the By-laws, was 
ratified by majority vote. 


G. E. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


Northwestern Division 


® THE annual meeting of the North- 

western Division of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association was held at the 
Midway Theater, Rockford, Friday, 
October 30, 1936. Speakers were Dr. 
Frank A. Jensen, president, Illinois 
Education Association; Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. T. V. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Mr. Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research, Illinois State 
Teachers Association. Music was fur- 
nished by A Cappella Choir, Rockford 
Senior High School, and the Highland 
Mothersingers. 

The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 

Orricers—President, L. A. Fulwider, 
principal of senior high school, Freeport; 
vice-president, G. C. Stutzman, superinten- 
dent of schools, Hanover; secretary, L. E. 
Mensenkamp, assistant principal of senior 
high school, Freeport; treasurer, Paul Conk- 
lin, assistant principal of senior high school, 
Rockford. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, H. 
A. Hoff, superintendent of schools, Mil- 
ledgeville, ’37; Elizabeth Harvey, associate 
superintendent of schools, Belvidere, 37; Ida 
Voigt, principal of Center Street School, 
Freeport, ’37; F. L. Burns, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Galena, '38; G. Henry 
Richert, senior high school, Rockford, ’38; 
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S. R. Finifrock, superintendent of schools, 
Galena, ’°39; Leta F. Hicks, assistant princi- 
pal of Peterson School, Rockford, ’39. 

State Commutrees—Appropriations, F. 
C. Keeler, county superintendent of schools, 
Belvidere, °37; Legislation, B. F. Shafer, 
superintendent of schools, Freeport, °38; 
Resolutions, H. C. Muth, principal of Lin- 
coln Junior High School, Rockferd, ’39. 

Reso_uTions—Recognizing the contribu- 
tions of many agencies for the welfare of 
youth, we endorse the cooperation of schools 
with medical and dental associations and pub- 
lic health agencies for the physical welfare, 
safety agencies for the building of safety in- 
telligence and habits, and character-building 
associations for the building of right habits 
and attitudes. 

Since public schools are established for the 
purpose of perpetuating American institu- 
tions and ideals, we commend activities 
which effectively develop in students an ap- 
preciation for democracy and condemn at- 
tempts by special groups to exploit the 
schools for self-interests. 

Realizing the necessity of increased finan- 
cial support for the educational program, we 
recommend an increase in the state distribu- 
tive fund which will help to provide an ade- 
quate educational program for pupils en- 
rolled from the first through the twelfth 
grades. In recommending such a program, 
we feel that it is highly desirable that the 
control of the ends of education be left in 
the hands of the local community. 

We commend the efforts of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association in providing edu- 
cational leadership which has helped to unify 
state effort in educational matters in Illinois. 

We endorse the legislative program of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association which 
looks toward the establishment of a larger 
unit of support for schools, a minimum wage 
law, revision of the pension law to provide 
adequate pensions and a teacher-tenure law. 


The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Article I of the Constitution of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
changing the name to “The Illinois 
Education Association” was voted 
upon by the members of our Division 
in accordance with the constitution and 
by-laws of the Division, and was rati- 
fied by a majority vote. 

L. E. MENSENKAMP, 
Secretary. 


Southeastern Division 


© THE sixteenth annual meeting of 

the Southeastern Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
at Mt. Carmel on Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 8 and 9, 1936. Speakers 
at the general sessions were Mr. Fred 
L. Biester, chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Rodney Brandon, for- 
merly head of Department of Public 
Welfare, State of Illinois; Rabbi Ferdi- 
nand Isserman, Temple Israel, St. 
Louis; Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood, De- 





partment of Public Health, State of 
Illinois. Music was furnished by the 
Robinson Township High School band, 
Palestine Township High School girls 
chorus, Mt. Carmel High School band, 
Fairfield High School and the Dixie 
Revelers. 

The directing personnel of the. Di- 
vision for the ensuing year is as fol- 
lows: 


Orricers—President, C. E. Ambrose, 
principal of township high school, Oblong; 
vice-president, Harry Puntney, county super- 
intendent of schools, Carmi; secretary, H. L. 
Hamilton, high school, Bridgeport ; treasurer, 
R. M. Ring, county superintendent of schools, 
Albion. 

Executive Commuttee—Chairman, C. 
E. Ambrose, principal of township high 
school, Oblong; C. T. Cramer, superintend- 
ent of schools, Olney; Rex W. Dale, princi- 
pal of township high school, Flora. 

State Commutrees—Appropriations C. 
T. Cramer, superintendent of schools, Ol- 
ney, ’38; Legislation, Roe M. Wright, super- 
intendent of schools, Palestine, ’39; Resolu- 
tions, M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville, ’37. 

REsoLuTIons—We insist that in our 
country, if there can not be sufficient money 
found to answer the common purposes of 
education, it is direct evidence there is some- 
thing amiss in the ruling political power 
which requires a steady regulating and ener- 
getic hand to correct and control it. 

Education is the protector of republican 
institutions, the conservative power that will 
guard against fraud, corruption, and violence. 
It is urged that the first duty of the govern- 
ment and the surest evidence of good govern- 
ment is the encouragement of education. 

It is urged that careful thought be given 
to teaching, as what is taught today will 
profoundly affect the thinking of the next 
generation. 

This Association condemns the past cur- 
tailments of educational opportunities as 
needless, economically ineffective, and in- 
jurious to the child and the Nation. It is a 
pleasure to know that much actual waste and 
graft have been eliminated. 

We request legislation for a professional 
standard in keeping with other professions, 
and realize that a more extensive teacher 
training is one of the immediate require- 
ments, but with this standard should come 
a companion measure for a minimum salary 
for such training. Furthermore, an adequate 
professional training in courses of graduate 
rank should be encouraged of all school ad- 
ministrators. 

It is urged that education utilize the spon- 
taneous interests of children which will cre- 
ate new values with which to eombat the 
forces that exploit our leisure. 

We recommend a changed curriculum ‘to 
meet the social conditions. 

The state distributive fund is necessary in 
order that the public school may provide for 
every child, even the minimum educational 
essentials for modern American life. The 
fact has already been recognized by all pro- 
gressive states. Illinois stands in a shameful 
position near the bottom of the list in the 
state support of education. We urge a state 
distributive fund of not less than $30,000,000 
to be raised by modern, equitable methods of 
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THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 


CONTAINS: 1. Teacher's Manual on 
Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 
medical facts about colds and coughs 
(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to write a composition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
also be sent to you. : 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds”, Pupils’ Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach L-1. 


Name 





Address 























For greater progress in the read- 
ing process provide your children 
with 
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UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING SERIES 


By NILA BANTON SMITH, Ph.D. 


TOM'S TRIP (Pre-Primer) 

AT HOME AND AWAY (Primer) 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY (Book One) 
ROUND ABOUT YOU (Book Two) 
NEAR AND FAR (Book Three) 


TEACHERS' GUIDE FOR THE FIRST 
YEAR 


Write for attractive illustrated circular 
on this series. 


Silver Burdett 
Company 


221 East Twentieth St., Chicago, Ill. 
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taxation; revise the law by which the state 
distributive fund is apportioned to the vari- 
ous districts so that distribution shall be 
made to both elementary and high-school dis- 
tricts of the State on the basis of instruction 
units of approximately 30 pupils to a unit, 
with proper adjustments in the size of the 
unit in schools with smaller enrollment. 

The schools of our Division are in need of 
a law which will guarantee a building rate 
equivalent to the present law in excess of 
bonds and interest requirements. 

We recommend the repeal of the referen- 
dum clause for an additional tax of 25 cents 
in the non-high school levy, thus raising the 
non-high school tax to 75 cents or more per 
hundred dollars. 

Further, we ask each teacher to follow 
closely the recommendations of the new Edu- 
cational Commission and to lend his support 
for good school legislation. 

Present tendencies indicate that we shall 
always have unemployment in this age of 
technology. The teaching profession will be 
crowded. It is now quite difficult for teach- 
ers of years of experience to secure a posi- 
tion. We, therefore, recommend an adjusted 
pension system that will insure an annual 
sum at retirement in keeping with the social 
demands of the profession. 

We recommend enactment of a _ tenure 
law to safeguard good teachers with refer- 
ence to employment, to guard against boards 
using a liberal apportionment for purposes 
other than securing good teachers. 

We urge elimination of waste, and feel that 
millions of dollars may be saved to the tax- 
payers by establishing laws to maintain a 
“State Self Insurance” on public school prop- 
erties. 

We suggest amendment to the present law 
by which group insurance for teachers will 
be made legal. 

We urge the members of the South- 
eastern Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association and all friends of public edu- 
cation to show their appreciation in forth- 
coming elections to those members of the 
Legislature of both parties who have demon- 
strated faith in the great American tradition 
of adequate education for all children of all 
people. 

The proposed revision of the state 
Association Constitution was ratified 
by the Southeastern Division by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Article I of the Constitution 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion changing the name to “The Illinois 
Education Association” was voted upon 
by the members of our Division in ac- 
cordance with the constitution and by- 
laws of the Division, and the proposal 
was ratified by a majority vote. 

H. L. HAMILTON, 


Secretary. 





Resolutions 


(Continued from page 106) 


out the entire State be kept informed 
concerning school legislation and teach- 
er problems within the State. We com- 


mend the officers of the various Divi- 
sions for building into their division 
programs addresses and lantern talks 
designed to carry such information. 
We believe that such programs are far 
more valuable to the teacher than pro- 
grams filled with inspirational and 
philosophical addresses at the expense 
of leaving out informational talks on 
the problems of the schools. 

Every Division in the State has 
established a public relations com- 
mittee and many Divisions have inaug- 
urated the publication of a division 
bulletin sent to the teachers at regu- 
lar intervals and bearing information 
on the schools’ problems. We com- 
mend division officers for the establish- 
ment of such committees and believe 
that they constitute an indispensable 
part of the state Association’s program 
of public relations. 


General Recommendations 
and Endorsements 


StaTE Boarp oF EpucaTtion—We be- 
lieve that the welfare of the schools of 
the State can be served better through 
the establishment of a State Board of 
Education. We pledge our support to 
such an organization set up in keep- 
ing with the recommendations of the 
Legislative Committee of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

CurRRICULUM REORGANIZATION—We 
commend the work of the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in its effort to re-organize the pub- 
lic school curriculum for the state of 
Illinois. We continue to offer our co- 
operation in the promotion of all con- 
structive plans of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Tue ILtrnors TEACHER—We believe 
that the Ittrnots TEACHER is a vital 
organ in the state Association’s pro- 
gram of public relations and we recom- 
mend that credit for reading regularly 
the ILLrNots TEACHER be given toward 
the registration of certificates. 


CooPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—We believe it is essential that 
all organizations interested in educa- 
tion unite upon the major issues in- 
volved in the program of the schools. 
We, therefore, urge that the Board of 
Directors continue its efforts to obtain 
the cooperation of all other organiza- 
tions that can champion intelligently 
the interests of education. 


Pusiic Juntor CoLtteces—The class 
of work done in the public junior col- 
leges of the state of Illinois has been 
very satisfactory. It has been the tend- 
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ency of modern education to graduate 
students younger than formerly, in 
consequence of which it is often un- 
desirable to send them away to college. 
The minimum expense to students at- 
tending a local junior college makes it 
possible for many who could not oth- 
erwise afford to do so to receive a two- 
year college course. We, therefore, fa- 
vor the establishment of public junior 
colleges in communities where poten- 
tial enrollments and existing finances 
permit. 

OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE—We com- 
mend the splendid leadership that the 
Executive Secretary, Robert C. Moore, 
has given to the program of the Illinois 
Education Association and endorse the 
policy of the Board of Directors in 
making him its official representative 
to support and defend good education- 
al measures and to oppose undesirable 
measures at the sessions of the General 
Assembly. We urge the entire member- 
ship of the state Association to give 
the Executive Secretary their support 
and cooperation. 


Thanks 


We express our gratitude to Presi- 
dent Frank Jensen for his splendid 
leadership during the past year; to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Fred L. Biester, for the program 
provided at this annual meeting; to 
all who have appeared on the program; 
to the Executive Secretary and the Di- 
rectors of Research and Public Rela- 
tions for their untiring efforts in the 
service of the state Association. We 
express our appreciation to the press 
for its cooperation with our public re- 
lations program. 

CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 


S. B. Sutttvan, Chairman, 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 





Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 117) 


A motor-driven Trippenssee planetarium is 
now a part of the equipment of the physical 
science department. This instrument will 
serve as a teaching aid in the study of sim- 
ple astronomical motions. 


Oak Park Elementary School 
Bulletin 


@ “IN order to inform parents as to the 

general character of the work being done 
in the eleven elementary schools of the dis- 
trict and at the same time to establish con- 
tacts that may result in intelligent coopera- 
tion between the homes and the schools, it 
has been decided to send this little Bulletin 


into all the homes of all the children attend- 
ing the public Elementary Schools of Oak 
Park. 

“The Bulletin will be printed in the print 
shops of the schools, the work being done 
by the boys in the seventh grade printing 
classes under the direction of the teachers 
of manual arts. Copies will be printed six 
times during the school year. As there are 
six print shops in the school system, this 
will mean that each shop will print one edi- 
tion of the Bulletin.” 

This quotation from the introductory mes- 
sage of Mr. W. J. Hamilton, superintendent 
of schools, explains the motive back of a 
four-page leaflet that might well set a stand- 
ard of workmanship for commercial shops. 
A new type report card graphing the prog- 
ress of the individual, the observance of a 
safe and sane Hallowe’en in all school cen- 
ters, Armistice Day as an occasion by means 
of which “our children are educated in the 
proper significance of the day and will learn 
of the terrible cost of war,” “the contribu- 
tions made to the intelligent cooperation be- 
tween home and school in the education of 
the children of the community” by the Par- 
ent-Teacher organizations: these are a few 
of the topics presented. 


Oak Park Teachers Council 


@ IN order to awaken an interest in mental 

hygiene as a means of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the educational program of home 
and school, the Oak Park Teachers Council 
sponsored a series of five lectures by Dr. 
William S. Sadler, noted psychiatrist. Mental 
hygiene of the pre-school age, early child- 
hood, pre-adolescent period, and adult life 
furnished the material for the several lec- 
tures that were presented during the period 
from October 6 to November 3. More than 
900 parents and teachers took advantage of 
this special privilege. 


Rock Island County 
Teachers Association 


@ ONE hundred eighty-five members and 

friends of the Rock Island County Teach- 
ers Association attended the annual dinner 
meeting of the association in the Rock Island 
Masonic Temple on November 23. Alex 
Christenson, well known humorist, enter- 
tained. Group singing, whistling solos, and 
an instrumental trio were other program fea- 
tures. Kenneth F. Greenley, Rock Island, 
president of the association, introduced the 
toastmaster, Adrian C. Book, also of Rock 
Island. 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 


@ AN irrigation lake built by student labor, 

which will enable the college to irrigate 
its 6-acre garden tract, was completed last 
month on the state demonstration farm. The 
project was under the direction of Professor 
R. E. Muckelroy, head of the agriculture 
department of S.I.N.U., and director of the 
state farm. 

In addition to the direct value in saving 
truck garden crops, Professor Muckelroy esti- 
mates the lake will be useful for demonstra- 
tion purposes, explaining that such a project 
might profitably be introduced on many 
southern Illinois farms. 

With more than 300 club women of south- 
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The ALTON RAILROAD will 
operate Special Train Service 
from Union Station, Chicago, to 
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No music — no beer 
or liquor — just good, 
wholesome food. 
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All Women Cooks 
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Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 


The Best for School Work 


F. P. M. Frame and 
Blades outlast ‘all 
others. Used in 
many of the schools 
throughout the U.S. 


CONSULT YOUR 
DEALER 





Cuts at any angle, wood, iron or bakelite. 
Free sample of blade sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon request. 
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ern Illinois in attendance, three faculty mem- 
bers of Southern Illinois Normal University 
appeared on the program of the 45th District 
Illinois Federated Women’s Clubs Forum, held 
on the campus of the college November 10. 
Dr. R. L. Beyer, Dr. T. F. Barton, and Dr. 
R. D. Bowden, heads of the history, geog- 
raphy, and sociology departments, respec- 
tively, were the college speakers, and M. H. 
Detweiler, member of the Zeigler board of 
education, was the fourth of the leading 
speakers at the all-day meeting. 

Besides the work on Southern’s new $75,- 
000 stadium, which is progressing rapidly, 
the several campus repairs under construc- 
tion are being completed this month. A new 
underground wiring system, including one 
new transformer, is being installed, and re- 
modelling in the Wheeler Library and Old 
Science buildings is nearing completion. Al- 
most complete interior renovation will be the 
result of the library work, while a new steel 
stairway, new gymnasium floor, ard new 
shower room interiors are additions to the 
Old Science building, which houses high- 
school athletics and college classes and cam- 
pus societies. 

Dr. R. D. Bowden, head of the department 
of sociology, is expecting publication of his 
book Boise Penrod, Symbol of an Era early 
in the coming year. 

With the introduction this year of the 
three-hour courses into the Southern Illinois 
Normal University curriculum, there has 
arisen a need for more credit hours offered 
in the various departments, and the answer 
for the winter term has been the inaugura- 
tion of new courses in several fields. In- 
cluded among these are a Roman history 
course and a survey of Illinois history, of- 
fered by the history department; a Social 
Pathology course given in the sociology de- 
partment; Roman Private Life, offered by 
the foreign languages department ; and Amer- 
ican Political and Social Literature, and 
Types of World Literature, both included in 
the English department curriculum. 

Following Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institute, Washington, 
D. C., who spoke on the campus the night 
of December 10 on “Income and Economic 
Progress,” the next number on the College 
Entertainment Series will bring Julian 
Bryan, roving reporter, to the lecture stage 
here January 12. 

Professor Louis C. Petersen, head of the 
S.IL.N.U. industrial arts department, was 
recently selected as chairman of the State 
High School Conference Curriculum Com- 
mittee for Industrial Arts. 

Included among the 17 new members re- 
cently inducted by the S.I.N.U. chapter of 
Kappa Phi Kappa were the following instruc- 
tors: E. G. Lentz, Dean of Men, Dr. R. D. 
Bowden, Dr. T. F. Barton, Dr. Louis W. 
Gellermann, Dr. Willard M. Gersbacher, Hal 
Hall, W. G. Cisne, and Victor Randolph. 

Representing S.I.N.U. at the inauguration 
of Henry Johnson Long as president of 





Greenville College was Dr. T. W. Abbott, 








There are no better 
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States than those with 
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chemistry instructor. 


Tri-County Schoolmasters Club 


@ A MEETING of the Tri-County School- 
masters Club was held November 18 in 
Savanna. Counties represented in the asso- 
ciation are Carroll, Jo Daviess, and Stephen- 
son. H. A. Hoff, superintendent of schools, 
Milledgeville, was elected president. Ad- 
dresses were given by B. F. Shafer, super- 
intendent of schools, Freeport, and B. I. Grif- 
fith, Director of Public Relations, Illinois 
Education Association, Springfield. 


Western Illinois 
State Teachers College 


@ AN allotment of $400,000 for a training 

school building at Western has been ap- 
proved by Governor Horner, and plans and 
specifications have been prepared by the 
State Architect. A W.P.A. grant of $325,000 
supplements the state appropriation. Plans 
call for a four-story building 250 feet long 
and approximately 100 feet deep. Nine 
training-school units for the grades, each 
consisting of a grade room, two group rooms, 
and a teacher’s office are provided. The top 
floor is to be occupied by the high school. 
Those who have studied the architect’s plans 
believe that this building will be one of the 
finest in the country when completed. 

The new swimming pool at W.1S.T.C. is 
nearing completion. It is 35 feet wide, 75 
feet long, and 12 feet deep at the deepest 
point. Construction of the pool was a W.P.A. 
project, for which the Federal Government 
furnished $40,000 and the State $10,000. The 
intention when plans were made was to 
enclose the pool eventually so that it might 
be used throughout the year. Plans and 
specifications are being prepared at this time 
for such an enclosure..It is probable that it 
will be presented as a W-P.A. project, but 
there is no assurance that such a request 
will be granted. 

A mixed chorus of 80 members has been 
organized under the leadership of Mr. Nel- 
son. The group is studying mixed chorus and 
a cappella selections, which it will present. in 
a Christmas program in the college audi- 
torium with the Men’s Glee Club and the 
MacDowell Glee Club. 
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ADVENTURES ; THE MAGIC = STORIES Oj 
STORY LAND 


\DVENTURI 


From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 


A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a progressive school sys- 
tem. It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary readers came out in response to 
the need of furnishing a broader program of reading suited to individual interests and capacities. Today 
it appears in new format, brighter in color—again in response to the discov- 
ery by educators of the importance of outward appearance in pupil choices 
in reading. 





The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the 
VIODERN Odyssey and Ivanhoe, it presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone, 
PIONEERS Wilderness Scout. Its editor senses also the need for variety. Goldstone’s 
See 483 One-Act Plays is among the very best of such collections in print. So also, 
py Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s Stories of Adventure, all carefully 

chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys and girls. 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth 
of such materials suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers 
meets this need. Again, educators would point their pupils to the major 
problems occupying the thought of the world today. This Interlocking 
World presents what is perhaps the most pressing. So one could go on 
throughout the series calling attention to its adequacy for a modern program 
in reading. 

The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of 

New York City, is one of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to prob- 
lems concerned with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought and discussion, and pro- 
moting personal enjoyment of books. 


Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in the upper grade 
reading today—that of making wholesome, attractive books accessible to boys and girls at prices they can 
afford to pay. 

Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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